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“Mission  First,  People  Always” 


As  I travel  around  the  world,  visiting  our  major 
subordinate  commands,  I experience  this  incred- 
ible feeling  of  deja  vu,  in  the  sense  that  I hear  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again. 

Commanders  at  all  levels  are  telling  me  that  they  have 
the  best  unit,  soldiers  and  civilians  in  the  Army.  How  can 
this  be?  Can  there  be  more  than  one  best?  I pondered 
this  conundrum  for  a while  before  I broke  the  code.  They 
are  all  right. 

Without  a doubt,  INSCOM  has  the  best  soldiers  and 
civilians,  and  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  challenging 
missions  in  the  Army. 

INSCOM  is  truly  a unique  command.  And  you  really 
can’t  appreciate  this  unless  you  have  visited  our  units. 
Because  of  our  geographical  dispersion,  our  units  really 
have  unique  requirements  and  diverse  challenges. 

Our  units  in  Korea  are  a mere  26  miles  from  the  De- 
militarized Zone,  facing  an  adversary  with  one  of  the  larg- 
est armed  forces  in  the  world  and  developing  a nuclear 
capability.  Remember  that  in  Korea,  they  are  in  a state  of 
armistice,  not  peace. 

If  you  travel  down  the  road  in  Korea,  there  are  other 
unique  challenges  facing  commanders.  Base  defense  is  a 
real  concern,  not  to  mention  responsibilities  as  a sub-com- 
munity commander,  where  the  quality  of  life  for  people 
and  their  families  translates  into  soldier-supported  and 
maintained  activities  and  facilities. 

Then  you  add  to  that  a tremendous  training  and  readi- 
ness challenge.  Korea,  for  most  soldiers,  is  a short  tour. 
That  means  commanders,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  have 


a dedicated  soldier  for  only  nine  months  of  the  year,  after 
taking  inprocessing,  indoctrination,  leave  and  outprocessing 
into  consideration. 

The  theater  brigades  are  in  the  process  of  transitioning  to 
force  projection  brigades  that  will  provide  multi-discipline 
intelligence  support  to  commanders-in-chief  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere. 

Using  split-based  operations,  commanders  will  be  able  to 
provide  tactically  tailored,  tiered  deployment  packages  to 
support  warfighters  at  all  levels  with  tactical  to  strategic  in- 
telligence. 

INSCOM  units  in  Europe  now  face  a completely  differ- 
ent environment.  Although  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  was  heralded  as  a 
victory  for  democracy,  it  changed  the  Fulda  Gap  scenario, 
and  with  it  went  our  comfort  zone.  We  knew  who  our  ad- 
versary was  and  how  we  would  fight  him. 

What  has  replaced  the  Fulda  Gap  is  a more  complex,  un- 
stable environment  with  uncertainty,  economic  strife,  emerg- 
ing regional  conflicts,  transnational  terrorism  and  the  pos- 
sible spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  rogue  states. 

Suddenly  there  are  more  diverse  threats  that  demand  our 
attention  and  call  for  a more  discerning  eye. 

The  Land  Information  Warfare  Activity  continues  its  work 
to  bring  to  the  warfighter  a cohesive,  synergistic  element 
that  will  advise  commanders  on  how  best  to  protect  their 
information  assets  while  exploiting  or  destroying  their  ad- 
versaries. We  just  finished  an  information  warfare  sympo- 
sium in  April  that  proved  extremely  beneficial  in  mapping 
the  direction  this  activity  will  take  as  we  move  toward  the 
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Brig.  Gen.  Trent  N.  Thomas,  Commander,  USA  INSCOM 


21st  Century  to  an  era  of  Information  Warfare. 

The  diversity  of  INSCOM  missions  across  the  entire 
functional  intelligence  spectrum  will  continue  to  drive  our 
OPTEMPO.  Dealing  with  organizations  and  agencies  at 
the  national  (strategic)  level,  to  CINCs  at  the  operational 
level,  to  Corps  at  the  operational  and  tactical  level,  has 
certainly  solved  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  my  spare 
time. 

As  I close,  I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  fare- 
well and  Godspeed  to  one  of  INSCOM’s  finest  soldiers.  I 
know  my  command  sergeant  major  would  not  want  me  to 
do  this,  but  I would  be  remiss  if  I didn’t  say  anything. 

Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Art  Johnson  has  dedicated  30  years 
of  his  life  in  service  to  his  country.  To  coin  a phrase,  he 
has  “been  there  and  done  that.”  From  Vietnam  to  Japan  to 
Germany,  Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Johnson  has  been  in  every 
leadership  position  possible  for  a noncommissioned  of- 
ficer except  for  the  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army. 

His  contributions  to  and  impact  on  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence Corps  is  immeasurable.  We  all  owe  Command  Sgt. 
Maj.  Johnson  a debt  of  gratitude.  He  is  a soldiers’  soldier 
who  spent  his  career  taking  care  of  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies. He  and  his  wife  Audrey  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I wish  you  and  your  family  Godspeed  and  good  luck. 
On  behalf  of  INSCOM  and  our  grateful  nation,  thank  you 
for  30  years  of  “Great  Stuff” 


Brig.  Gen.  Trent  N.  Thomas  (left)  gets  a “Welcome 
to  the  703rd,  we’re  the  best”  handshake  during  his  recent 

Visit.  (Photo  by  703rd  Ml  Bde) 
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The  I -Team 


MI  professionals  save  soldier’s  life 

Sgt.  1st  Class  Juan  A.  Padre  and  Staff  Sgt.  Harvey 
H.  Schooner,  members  of  Company  B,  3 10th  MI  Bat- 
talion, 470th  MI  Brigade,  are  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  at 
least  one  Special  Forces  soldier.  On  their  morning 
run  on  Wednesday,  January  4,  1995,  the  two  MI  pro- 
fessionals were  passed  by  a fellow  runner  who  sud- 
denly crumpled  to  the  ground,  losing  consciousness. 

When 
Padre 
checked 
and  found 
no  pulse,  he 
sent  Schoo- 
ner for  an 
ambulance 
and  began 
CPR.  After 
establishing 
a weak 
pulse  to  the 
still  uncon- 
scious run- 
ner, Padre  managed  to  get  the  attention  of  an  Air  Force 
Security  policeman  in  a remote  guard  tower  300  yards 
away.  The  policeman  took  over  CPR  while  Padre  per- 
formed mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  until  help  ar- 
rived. 

“I  am  just  so  happy  that  I remembered  what  to  do 
when  it  really  mattered,”  said  Padre. 

Officials  at  the  Gorges  Army  Community  Hospital 
in  Panama  credited  the  two  MI  soldiers  for  saving  the 
victim’s  life  by  their  selfless  and  determined  actions. 
According  to  a physician  at  the  hospital,  the  Special 
Forces  warrant  officer  had  suffered  a heart  attack  and 
would  have  died  on  the  running  trail  without  immedi- 
ate attention. 

We  at  INSCOM  salute  these  professional  soldiers 
for  an  act  of  kindness  that  will  last  a lifetime.  We 
wish  the  victim,  who  is  recovering  from  triple  by-pass 
surgery,  a speedy  recovery. 

(Submitted  by  1st  Lt.  Merle  V.  Bickford) 

Promotion  gets  top  billing 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Togo  D.  West  Jr.  visited  the 
500th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade  Headquarters  at 
Camp  Zama,  Feb.  15.  Making  the  most  of  his  30  min- 
utes with  the  500th,  the  Secretary  received  a condensed 
version  of  the  command  brief  and  promoted  Ricky  E. 
Sanders  to  sergeant  major. 

“It  certainly  was  a challenge  to  determine  what 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Army,”  explained  Deputy  S-3,  Maj.  Tony 


Pauroso.  “We...  focused  on  showing  him  where  the 
500th  fits  into  the  scheme  of  things  and  what  value  we 
add  to  U.S.  Army  Pacific  (USARPAC).” 

Following  his  introduction  by  Col.  Martin  G. 
Kloster,  West  told  the  audience  that  he  was  about  to 
perform  the  best  part  of  his  job. 

“This  is  what  it’s  all  about,”  he  explained.  “Pro- 
moting NCOs,  the  backbone  of  the  Army.  But  a pro- 
motion does  not  mean  you  are  moving  to  an  easier 
job.  Rather,  a promotion  means  that  you  are  ready  to 
handle  more  responsibility,  and  you  will  be  expected 
to  do  so.  And  now  I have  the  honor  of  promoting  Ricky 
Sanders  to  the  highest  rank  an  enlisted  soldier  can  at- 
tain.” 

“I’ve  worked  very  hard  to  get  where  I am  today,  but 
I could  not  have  done  it  without  support  from  my  wife 
and  the  people  I’ve  worked  with  and  for,”  said  the 
newly  promoted  sergeant  major.  “For  my  whole  ca- 
reer, I’ve  seen  promotion  certificates  signed  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  So  for  me  to 
be  promoted  to  the  highest  enlisted  rank  possible  by 
the  actual  approving  authority  is  a tremendous  honor.” 
(Submitted  by  1 st  Lt.  James  W.  Reidy) 


New  commander  takes  reins 

Col.  Robert  Reuss  assumed  command  of  the  Na- 
tional Ground  Intelligence  Center  in  a ceremony  con- 
ducted at  the  Performing  Arts  Center,  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  in  March.  He  succeeded  Col.  Everett  R.  Young, 
Jr.,  who  had  served  as  commander  since  July  21, 1994. 

Reuss  previously  served  as  deputy  chief  of  staff  for 
intelligence  at  Headquarters,  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command.  He  has  served  in  command  and  staff  po- 
sitions throughout  the  Army,  both  overseas  and  in  the 
United  States. 

Reuss  and  his  wife,  Pamela,  have  four  children. 
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Career  Counselor  of  the  Year  named 

Sgt.  1st  Class  Douglas  J.  Ports  has  been  named  Ac- 
tive Army  Career  Counselor  of  the  Year  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  He 
topped  17  other  major 
Army  command  candi- 
dates for  the  honor.  Ports 
serves  with  the  731st  MI 
Battalion,  703rd  MI  Bri- 
gade, Kunia  Regional 
SIGINT  Operations  Center 
in  Hawaii. 

Ports  serves  as  counse- 
lor for  over  300  battalion 
soldiers,  achieving  a mis- 
sion accomplishment  of 
100  percent  of  initial  term 
soldier  reenlistments,  125  percent  of  mid-career 
reenlistements  and  267  percent  Reserve  Component 
reenlistments. 

(Submitted  by  Ellen  Camner) 

Top  student  receives  AUSA  award 

Joseph  C.  Irvine  received  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army  Award  during  the  Army  Manage- 
ment Staff  College  Class  95-1  graduation  ceremony 
in  April  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  Irvine  is  a Detachment 
Operations  officer,  Stuttgart  MI  Detachment,  1 8th  MI 
Battalion,  66th  MI  Brigade,  INSCOM. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Irvine  by  Lt.  Gen.  (Ret.) 
Richard  G.  Trefry,  senior  fellow,  Institute  of  Land 
Warfare,  AUSA.  Since  1988,  the  top  student  of  each 
class  has  received  the  award. 

Selection  criteria  for  the  award  includes  high  aca- 
demic performance,  demonstration  of  leadership,  high 
ethical  standards,  professional  attributes  and  partici- 
pation in  Army  Managment  Staff  College  activities. 

Two  MI  officers  "lead"  the  way 

Two  officers  of  the  513th  MI  Brigade  exemplified 
the  principles  of  Duty,  Honor,  Country  in  winning 
the  coveted  General  Douglas  MacArthur  Leadership 
Award.  Captains  Trese  A.  LaCamera  and  Leo  R. 
Pacher  were  named  as  this  year’s  winner  by  the 
award’s  sponsor,  the  MacArthur  Foundation.  Both 
officers  will  receive  an  engraved  23-pound  bronze  bust 
of  General  MacArthur,  a watch  from  the  Association 
of  the  U.S.  Army  and  a memorandum  of  commenda- 
tion. 

LaCamera  represented  the  Intelligence  and  Secu- 
rity Command  and  was  recognized  for  her  performance 
as  Commander  of  Company  A,  201st  MI  Battalion. 

According  to  the  battalion  operations  officer,  Maj. 


Mark  R.  Quantock,  La  Camera  distinguished  herself 
as  an  officer-in-charge  of  a 43-person  detachment  in 
Somalia,  a combat  zone.  She  provided  time-sensitive 
intelligence  to  the  commander  and  managed  all  sig- 
nal intelligence  assets  (ground,  air  and  sea). 

Pacher  represented  the  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command 
and  was  recognized  for  his  work  as  the  corps  military 
intelligence  support  element  commander  for  III  Corps. 
He  commands  48  soldiers,  serves  as  the  officer-in- 
charge  of  III  Corps  deployable  intelligence  support 
element  and  the  intelligence  systems  automation  train- 
ing officer.  Pacher  was  nominated  by  the  303rd  MI 
Battalion  commander. 

(Submitted  by  Edith  Advise) 


Environment  gets  "green"  light 

Katherine  Breidenstine  assumed  the  position  of  en- 
vironmental protection  specialist  at  INSCOM  head- 
quarters in  December  1994.  While  seeing  INSCOM 
through  the  early  stages  of  its  environmental  program 
development,  Breidenstine's  job  will  be  to  ensure  that 
INSCOM  “is  aware  of  its  environmental  responsibil- 
ity” and  “to  integrate  the  three  components  (the  Army’s 
Vision,  Environmental  Laws  and  Army  Regulations) 
of  the  Army’s  Environmental  Protection  Program.” 

Prior  to  joining  INSCOM,  Breidenstine  was  chief 
of  the  environmental  support  division  for  the  Military 
District  of  Washington  from  January  through  Decem- 
ber 1994.  She  has  worked  as  an  environmental  re- 
ports manager  for  the  Army  National  Guard  Environ- 
mental Programs  Directorate  from  May  1992  to  Janu- 
ary 1994. 

Breidenstine  holds  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  en- 
vironmental science  from  Shippensburg  University  in 
Pennsylvania. 

(Submitted  by  Spc.  Cherise  Richardson) 

Bushmasters  grab  academic  honors 

Four  soldiers  from  Company  B,  748th  MI  Battal- 
ion in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  graduated  with  honors  at 
the  Primary  Leadership  Development  Course  at  Ft. 
Hood,  Texas,  recently.  The  first  Bushmaster,  Sgt. 
Raechelle  Kovl,  led  the  way  as  the  Honor  Graduate. 
Graduating  on  the  Commandant's  List  from  class  4- 
95,  three  more  Bushmasters  followed:  Spc.  Juan 
Sanchez,  Spc.  Daniel  Hawthorne  and  Spc.  Russell 
Zufelt. 

(Submitted  by  Capt.  Karen  L.  Calkins) 
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(Photo  by  Joe  Burtas) 


L:  Col.  John  E.  Swift,  commander,  and  Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Benny  C.  Gibson,  902d  Ml  Group,  and  Franz 
Schroegal,  a German  POW  in  WWII,  review  at  1945  photo  of  Fort  Meade. 


Former  German  POW  Returns  to 
Fort  George  G.  Meade  for  Visit 


By  Joe  Burl  as 

When  Franz  Schroe- 
gal recently  visited 
Fort  George  G. 
Meade,  Md.,  and  the  902d  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Group,  he 
brought  gifts  and  memories  from 
the  past.  As  a German  POW  in 
World  War  II,  Schroegal  worked 
as  a mail  clerk  in  Building  4554, 
which  now  houses  the  902d  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Group. 

“We  made  80  cents  a day 
working  as  POWs,”  recalled 
Schroegal.  “We  could  buy  milk, 
chocolate,  cookies  and  cigarettes 
from  the  camp  canteen.  Every 
two  weeks,  we  were  allowed  to 
attend  a band  concert  in  Murphy 
Field  House.  Things  weren’t  too 


bad  for  a POW  here — most  of  the 
Americans  I met  treated  the  POWs 
very  fairly.” 

Col.  John  E.  Swift,  III,  com- 
mander, 902d  Military  Intelligence 
Group,  greeted  Schroegal  before  the 
two  joined  other  soldiers  and  Bob 
Johnson,  post  historian,  Fort  George 
G.  Meade,  U.S.  Army  Museum,  in 
the  command  conference  room  to 
hear  about  Schroegal ’s  experiences 
as  a German  POW. 

In  the  German  Army  for  only  six 
months  and  working  as  an  artillery 
battery  clerk,  Schroegal  said  he  was 
captured  March  30, 1945,  by  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Aschaffenburg,  Ger- 
many. Traveling  by  transport  ship 
from  France,  he  didn’t  reach  the 


United  States  and  Newport  News, 
Va.,  until  May  9,  1945. 

After  POW  processing  at  Fort 
Eustis,  Va.,  Schroegal  worked  at  a 
small  POW  camp  on  Maryland’s 
western  shore  as  a day  laborer  at  a 
packing  plant  and  on  local  farms. 

According  to  Schroegal,  only 
German  officers  and  hard-core 
Nazis  were  kept  under  24-hour 
guard.  Most  POWs  were  taken  to 
work  for  the  day  by  American 
guards  and  left  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a POW  noncommissioned 
officer. 

Schroegal  moved  to  Camp 
Meade  in  late  August  1 945  to  work 
at  the  Prisoner  of  War  Information 
Bureau.  His  job  was  sorting  mail 
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(Photographer  unknown) 


Franz  Schroegal  when  he 
arrived  as  a POW. 


for  fellow  POWs.  The  bureau 
handled  personnel  records  and 
mail  for  all  POWs  in  the  United 
States — more  than  400,000  by  the 
end  of  the  war. 

“There  were  about  3,500  Ger- 
man and  Italian  POWs  when  I was 
here,”  said  Schroegal,  who  lives  in 
Neumarket,  Germany.  “We  were 
divided  into  six  companies.  Some 
of  us  worked  at  the  bureau,  others 
worked  as  mechanics,  engineers, 
cooks,  truck  drivers,  laundry  work- 
ers and  general  clean-up  and  repair 
people  all  over  post.” 

The  former  POW  was  released 
from  the  camp  in  August  1946  and 
returned  to  Germany.  He  said  his 
official  Army  discharge  certificate 
was  signed  by  an  American  officer 
because  the  German  Army  no 
longer  existed. 

During  his  visit,  Schroegal  do- 
nated his  discharge  certificate,  pic- 
tures of  Camp  Meade’s  POW 
camp  and  other  paperwork  to  the 
post  museum. 

f 

Mr.  Burlas  writes  for  the 
"Soundoff!"  newspaper  at  Fort 
George  G.  Meade,  Md. 


902nd  MI  Detachment 


By  Capt.  Barry  L.  Lee 

If  you  think  the  Colorado 
Springs  Military  Intelli- 
gence Detachment  profes- 
sionals have  the  best  place  to  live 
and  work  in  the  902d  MI  Group, 
and  possibly  the  U.S.  Army,  you’re 
right.  Colorado  Springs  sets  on  a 
high  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  mag- 
nificent 14,110-foot  Pike’s  Peak. 
Colorado  Springs  is  also  an  impor- 
tant national  military  area.  Mili- 
tary activities  include  the  4th  In- 
fantry Division,  Fort  Carson  and 
Pinon  Canyon  Maneuver  Site; 
Strategic  Defense  Command  Na- 
tional Test  Bed,  Falcon  Air  Station; 
21st  Space 
Wing  and  Con- 
solidated Space 
Operations 
Center, 

Peterson  Air 
Force  Base; 

North  Ameri- 
can Aerospace 
Defense  Com- 
m a n d 
(NORAD),  Cheyenne  Mountain 
Complex;  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy.  One  out  of  every  five 
workers  is  employed  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Military 
Intelligence  Detachment  is  collo- 
cated with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  U.S.  Secret  Service, 
U.S.  Attorney’s  Office,  U.S.  For- 
est Service,  U.S.  Probation  and 
U.S.  Magistrate  in  downtown 
Colorado  Springs.  The  group  in- 
cludes one  officer,  one  warrant  of- 
ficer, and  three  Department  of  the 
Army  civilians.  Weekly  telephone 
calls  from  soldiers  worldwide  ask- 
ing for  assignments  to  the  detach- 
ment confirm  Colorado  Springs  as 
a prime  assignment. 

The  detachment  provides 
REDTRAIN  opportunities  for  4th 
Infantry  Division  counterintelli- 
gence assets,  and  the  300th  MI 


Brigade  (Utah  Army  National 
Guard).  The  detachment  also  pro- 
vides comprehensive  support  to  all 
active  Army,  Reserve,  National 
Guard  and  other  DoD  related  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  area  of 
responsibility. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Military 
Intelligence  Detachment  supports 
joint,  combined  and  unified  com- 
mands, as  well  as  1 1 U.S.  Army 
major  commands.  As  the  largest 
area  of  operation  in  the  902d  MI 
Group,  the  detachment  operates  in 
Colorado,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Utah  and  Wyoming.  The  detach- 
ment also  main- 
tains the  largest 
weapons  reduc- 
tion treaty  sup- 
port operations  in 
the  continental 
U.S.;  including  a 
major  Intermedi- 
ate Weapons  Re- 
duction treaty  site 
and  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  Chemical  Weap- 
ons stockpiles. 

The  detachment’s  motto  of 
“work  hard-play  hard”  supports 
the  INSCOM  motto  of  “Mission 
First,  People  Always.”  When  the 
mission  is  complete,  Colorado 
Springs  offers  varied  quality  of  life 
activities  to  enjoy:  hiking,  rock 
climbing,  mountain  biking,  golf, 
horseback  riding,  whitewater  river 
rafting,  skiing,  hunting  the  largest 
elk  and  mule  deer  populations  in 
the  world,  and  fishing. 

Military  assigned  to  Colorado 
Springs  freely  admit  it  is  “the  best 
place  to  live  and  work”  in  the 
Army,  and  it  can  only  get  better. 

f 

Capt.  Lee  commands  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  Military  Intelligence 
Detachment. 
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LIWA  coordinates  and  synchronizes  support  from  INSCOM  and  its 
subordinate  units,  Intelligence,  Information  and  Communication  agencies, 
compartmented  programs,  and  other  CONUS-based  resources  to  project 
teams  around  the  globe  to  provide  Counter  C2  and  C2  Protect  operational, 
planning  and  training  support  to  Land  Components. 


LIWA  Levels  Playing  Field 

INSCOM  says  "We'll  do  it,"....  the  Land  Information  Warfare  Activity 


Compiled  by  Master  Sgt.  Joan 
E.  Fischer 

The  explosion  of  technol- 
ogy and  information  in 
the  past  decade  has  pro- 
pelled warfare  from  the  trenches  to 
a higher  plane  of  battle.  The  U.S. 
Army  needed  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  own  information  while 
at  the  same  time  exploiting,  cor- 
rupting or  destroying  an  adver- 
sary’s information  system. 

The  Intelligence  and  Security 
Command  stepped  up  to  the  new 
battle  plane  and  countered  with  a 
plan  of  its  own.  It  leveled  the  play- 
ing field  of  information  by  assum- 


ing responsibility  for  building  a 
new  organization  — the  Land  In- 
formation Warfare  Activity 
(LIWA).  The  Department  of  the 
Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Op- 
erations, also  oversees  LIWA. 

LIWA  is  the  focal  point  for  op- 
erational integration  of  information 
warfare  (IW)  and  command  and 
control  warfare  (C2W).  It  will  sup- 
port the  warfighter  by  responding 
to  commanders’  requests  for  assis- 
tance and  expertise  in  using  IW/ 
C2W  in  Army  combat,  combat 
support,  and  combat  service  sup- 
port operations.  When  requested, 
LIWA  will  provide  a small  sup- 
porting staff  that  will  augment  the 


warfighting  commander’s  primary 
staff  in  planning  operations. 

A series  of  “Lessons  Learned” 
studies  were  conducted  following 
the  1990-1991  Gulf  War  with  Iraq. 
One  area  of  consideration  was  the 
U.S.  military’s  actions  taken  to 
decapitate  Iraqi’s  command  and 
control  structure. 

“We  found  that  (the  military)  did 
an  okay  job,  but  there  was  room 
for  improvement,”  Col.  Mike 
Tanksley,  LIWA  director  said, 
“particularly  in  the  future.” 

Those  studies  led  to  an  in-depth 
review  and  a joint  chiefs  of  staff 
policy  letter  that  directed  a consoli- 
dation of  the  functions  that  com- 
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prise  C2W  along  with  IW  at  one 
central  location  within  the  Army. 
Each  of  the  military  services  has 
since  formed  a LIWA-type  activ- 
ity, each  tailored  to  meet  service- 
specific  needs.  The  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  has  joined  INSCOM’s 
LIWA  due  to  similar  land-based 
requirements. 

While  the  need  for  change  has 
been  documented,  the  process  to 
meet  the  Force  XXI  challenges  are 
still  evolving.  The  battlefield  of 
the  information  age  represents  a 
shift  in  how  we  train  and  fight.  The 
rapid  growth  in  technology  and  its 
impact  on  the  conduct  of  war  forces 
a doctrinal,  organizational,  and 
technological  change  within  the 
Army.  Communications  and  com- 
puter technology  represent  new 
opportunities  for  the  Army  control- 
ling the  information  battlefield. 
They  also  present  new  vulnerabili- 
ties. 

The  emerging  doctrine  from  the 


policy  combines  the  principals  of 
psychological  operations,  opera- 
tional security,  deception,  destruc- 
tion and  electronic  warfare. 

In  this  new  age  of  warfare,  the 
high  ground  for  Force  XXI  will  be 
the  ability  to  control  any  potential 
adversary’s  decision-making  (in- 
formation) process  and  its  deci- 
sion-making cycle.  By  targeting 
the  process,  the  military  will  be 
able  to  engage  echelons  previously 
out  of  range  — or  out  of  bounds  to 
physical  weapons. 

The  military  must  understand 
today’s  technological  advances  to 
fully  take  advantage  of  its  capabili- 
ties. General  Gordon  R.  Sullivan, 
chief  of  staff,  U.S.  Army,  said  “the 
21st  century  is  not  waiting  for  the 
Army,  it  is  already  upon  us,  and  we 
must  meet  its  challenges  three 
ways.  First,  we  must  understand 
the  information  age  battlefield. 
Second,  we  must  modernize  to  take 
full  advantage  of  information  age 
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technology.  Finally,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  develop  the  programs  that 
‘enable’  the  power  projection  strat- 
egy-” 

While  each  of  the  services  was 
forming  systems  for  information 
warfare,  the  Office,  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  looking  at  a bigger 
picture.  According  to  Tanksley,  it 
makes  sense  to  use  those  informa- 
tion warfare  principals  during 
peacetime.  Information  can  be 
used  in  operations  other  than  war 
missions  as  well  as  during  a tran- 
sition to  conflict  build  up  to  gain 
an  upper  hand  in  an  adversary’s 
planning  cycle. 

Unlike  the  other  services  which 
formed  a traditional  stove  pipe  or- 
ganization with  all  the  required 
functions  under  one  command,  the 
Army’s  LIWA  is  centrally  located 
with  a small  operational  section 
that  flows  out  horizontally  to  tap 
the  strengths  of  various  organiza- 
tions within  the  Army.  This  pre- 
cludes the  heavy  expense  of  main- 
taining a separate  organization,  and 
allows  LIWA  to  tailor  a response 
to  a specific  need  using  those  same 
assets. 

Three  of  INSCOM’s  major  sub- 
ordinate commands  are  integral 
parts  of  the  LIWA  umbrella.  The 
902nd  MI  Group,  Fort  George  G. 
Meade,  Md.,  provides  security  ex- 
perts while  the  704th  MI  Brigade, 
also  at  Fort  Meade,  chips  in  with 
signal  intelligence  measures.  The 
National  Ground  Intelligence  Cen- 
ter, Charlottesville,  Va.,  uses  its  re- 
sources to  provide  assistance  in  the 
exploitation  arena.  According  to 
Tanksley,  one  asset  that  LIWA  can 
draw  on  for  support  includes  the 
4th  Psychological  Operations 
Group  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  among 
others. 

“The  Army’s  existing  expertise 
is  scattered  around  in  small  pock- 
ets,” Tanksley  said.  “This  allows 
us  to  pull  the  expertise  together  in 
a packet  and  push  it  forward.” 

Upon  the  field  commander’s  re- 
quest, LIWA  will  deploy  field  sup- 
port teams  to  work  under  the  field 
commander’s  G3,  operation  sec- 
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tion.  These  teams  consist  of  sub- 
ject matter  experts  on  operational 
security,  information  security, 
computer  security,  electronic  war- 
fare, military  deception,  psycho- 
logical operations  and  C2W  target- 
ing. 

Depending  upon  the  situation,  a 
team  could  be  sent  to  corps,  divi- 
sion or  joint  task  force  level  or  even 
to  a garrison-based  operation.  Nor- 
mally, the  request  for  support 
comes  from  the  joint  planning 
stages,  but  LIWA  can  also  offer  aid 
and  assistance  to  planners  who  may 
not  be  aware  of  its  capabilities. 

The  use  of  the  various  intelli- 
gence techniques  to  control  or  in- 
fluence an  enemy’s  decision  pro- 
cess is  not  new  to  the  art  of  war- 
fare and  conflict.  The  difference 
is  in  using  techniques  simulta- 
neously. Now  a commander  can 
take  all  five  disciplines  and  rapidly 
use  the  capabilities  simultaneously 
through  the  increased  advantages 
offered  by  today’s  computer  tech- 
nology. 

For  example,  deception  and 
psychologicial  means  were  used  to 
isolate  the  Normandy  battlefield 
during  World  War  II.  Tanksley  said 
the  only  thing  they  weren’t  able  to 


do  was  to  surgically  destroy  all  of 
the  enemy’s  command  and  control 
headquarters.  He  contrasted  that 
to  the  Gulf  War  where  “we  de- 
stroyed or  disrupted  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Iraqi  command  and 
control  facilities  and  kept  (it)  down 
throughout  the  war.” 

One  of  the  key  aspects  of  in- 
formation warfare  is  the  ability  to 
shape  decisions  of  the  adversary. 
It  provides  a method  for  getting 
inside  an  adversary’s  decision 
cycle  to  control  its  actions  and 
makes  the  U.S.  military  actions 
more  effective.  Compromise  a 
commander’s  faith  in  the  reliabil- 
ity or  accuracy  of  the  information 
available  for  decision  making  and 
that  uncertainty  becomes  a weapon 
that  consumes  time  — time  a 
leader  cannot  afford  to  waste  on  the 
accelerated  battlefield  of  the  21st 
century. 

A piece  of  sabotaged  equipment 
destroys  not  only  that  war-making 
tool,  but  can  paralyze  an  entire  unit 
for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  determine 
if  the  other  equipment  is  safe  to  use. 
An  infiltrated  communications  net 
or  compromised  database  may  go 
undetected  until  the  results  begin 
to  appear  on  the  battlefield.  For 


example,  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments sent  to  the  wrong  place,  or 
reports  of  phantom  units  which 
draw  opposing  forces  away  from 
the  main  thrust,  as  planned  by 
friendly  elements. 

According  to  Tanksley,  the  mili- 
tary has  had  the  ability  to  perform 
all  these  measures  in  the  past,  but 
in  a piece-meal  fashion.  “There 
was  no  one-stop  shopping  for  the 
U.S.  Army,”  he  said.  “LIWA  was 
formed  as  a coordinating  center  for 
the  bits  and  pieces  of  those  parts.” 

The  consolidation  of  the  five  dis- 
ciplines in  LIWA  entails  rewriting 
conventional  military  doctrine  to 
reflect  the  combined  use  of  infor- 
mation warfare,  and  the  practical 
applications  during  training  oppor- 
tunities. As  a part  of  that,  LIWA  is 
an  active  participant  in  supporting 
the  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doc- 
trine Command  as  it  develops  Field 
Manual  100-6  Information  Opera- 
tions; corps  and  division  doctrinal 
manuals  and  joint  doctrine. 

LIWA  is  also  working  with  the 
battle  command  training  program 
(BCTP)  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
to  integrate  IW/C2W  into  war- 
fighter exercises  ongoing  over  the 
next  year. 

“We  firmly  believe  this  is  so 
important  to  the  future  of  the 
Army,  that  it’s  going  to  affect  the 
entire  Army,”  Tanksley  said. 
“LIWA’s  job  is  to  coordinate  how 
it  will  affect  the  entire  force  struc- 
ture.” 

Master  Sgt.  Fischer  is  the  public 
affairs  NCOIC  at  INSCOM  head- 
quarters. Information  for  this  ar- 
ticle was  compiled  from  articles 
and  brochures  provided  by  the 
Land  Information  Warfare  Activ- 
ity, Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

LIWA  and  Army  information 
operations  are  still  in  the  forma- 
tive stages.  To  establish  a chan- 
nel for  your  input,  please  contact 
LIWA  at  (703)706-2268  or  DSN 
235-2268. 
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513th  MI  Brigade  Analysis 
and  Control  Element  drew 
their  own  ’’line  in  the  sand” 
to  support  Operation 
Vigilant  Warrior 

By  Capt.  Drew  Moores 

On  Oct.  8,  1994,  the  513th  Military  Intelli- 
gence Brigade  Analysis  and  Control  Ele- 
ment (ACE)  initiated  24-hour  operations  in 
support  of  U.S.  Army  Forces  Central  Command 
(ARCENT)  and  began  to  prepare  for  deployment  to 
the  U.  S.  Central  Command's  (CENTCOM)  area  of 
responsibility.  Saddam  Hussein  had  again  threatened 
Kuwait  with  his  elite  Republican  Guard  Forces  ar- 
mored formations.  With  its  Desert  Storm  experience 
and  its  new  role  as  part  of  the  first  echelon  above  corps 
force  projection  brigade,  the  513th  ACE  possesses 
highly  skilled  technical  personnel  and  equipment  suited 
for  such  contingencies. 

This  article  describes  the  brigade’s  mission  and  its 
tier  deployment  concept,  the  ACE  mission,  organiza- 
tion, and  connectivity  to  outlying  units,  and  how  the 
unit’s  actions  taken  during  Operation  Vigilant  War- 
rior relate  to  the  five  key  principles  of  force  projec- 
tion intelligence  and  electronic  warfare  operations. 

THE  513TH  MI  Brigade:  A Major  Mission 

The  513th  is  an  echelons  above  corps  intelligence 
brigade  which  provides  ARCENT  with  centralized  all- 
source intelligence  and  collection  management  for  all 
aspects  of  ground  forces  intelligence  within  the 
CENTCOM's  area  of  responsibility. 


Operation  Vigilant  Warrior  in  October  1994  pro- 
vided the  5 1 3th  with  the  opportunity  to  implement  the 
five  key  principles  of  force  projection  intelligence  and 
electronic  warfare  operations  in  support  of  a real-world 
contingency:  (1)  the  commander  drives  intelligence; 
(2)  intelligence  synchronization;  (3)  split-based  op- 
erations; (4)  tactical  tailoring;  and  (5)  broadcast 
dissemination. 

The  force  projection  mission  of  the  brigade  drives 
its  tier  deployment  concept  and  training.  This  concept 
is  the  brigade’s  plan  to  deploy  three  tactically-tailored 
intelligence  and  electronic  warfare  packages  based 
upon  mission,  enemy,  terrain,  troops,  time  and  trans- 
portation availability.  Tier  I is  a minimum  essential 
package  designed  to  reinforce  the  brigade’s  current 
intelligence  capability  in  the  area  of  responsibility. 
Tier  II  is  a battalion-sized  package  with  greater  op- 
erational and  sustainment  capabilities.  Tier  III  includes 
the  remainder  of  the  brigade  to  fully  support 
ARCENT's  operations.  The  ACE  always  provides  a 
major  element  to  every  brigade  tier  package.  In  Sep- 
tember 1994,  the  brigade  conducted  Tier  I and  Tier  II 
deployment  exercises  and  prepared  the  entire  brigade 
for  overseas  movement. 

The  ACE  Mission:  Support  the  Warfighter 

The  mission  of  the  513th  ACE  is  “to  provide  all- 
source intelligence,  collection  management,  imagery 
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exploitation,  dissemination,  and  targeting  support  to 
ARCENT  and  deploying  forces.”  The  primary  focus 
of  the  ACE  is  on  situation  development  and  targeting. 
Garrison  operations  are  driven  by  the  ARCENT  G2’s 
quarterly  focus  message  (i.e.  scheduled  production  re- 
quirements), which  direct  the  ACE  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  priority  area  of  responsibility  countries  and 
to  tailor  specific  intelligence  products  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  commander  of  the  ARCENT. 

When  Iraqi  forces  threatened  Kuwait  on  Oct.  8, 
1994,  the  ACE  immediately  initiated  24-hour  opera- 
tions and  began  to  prepare  for  deployment.  The  ACE 
contacted  the  III  Corps  and  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  G2s 
and  their  corps  military  intelligence  support  elements 
(also  organic  to  the  513th  MI  Brigade),  and  the  24th 
Infantry  Division  G2.  The  24th  Infantry  Division  im- 
mediately sent  a G2  liaison  cell  to  work  in  the  ACE  as 
both  units  prepared  for  deployment.  Priority  of  work 
shifted  from  scheduled  projects  to  24-hour  operations 


Overview  of  Events  Leading  to 
OPERATION  VIGILANT 
WARRIOR 

By  Capt.  Drew  Moores 

6 October  - The  Iraqi  National  Congress,  an  ex- 
iled opposition  group,  reports  an  Iraqi  brigade  ap- 
proaching the  Kuwaiti  border  and  Republican  Guard 
divisions  moving  towards  Basra. 

8 October  - Iraq  demands  that  the  UNSC  announce 
a timetable  for  lifting  the  economic  embargo  no  later 
than  10  October. 

- U.S.  ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  begin  moving 
to  the  region. 

10  October  - Iraqi  tanks  are  approximately  12 
miles  from  Kuwait.  Estimates  indicate  that  Iraq  has 
64,000  troops,  700  tanks,  and  900  armored  person- 
nel carriers  positioned  near  the  Iraq-Kuwait  border. 

1 1 October  - The  Division  Ready  Brigade  of  the 
24th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  begins  to  ar- 
rive in  Kuwait,  along  with  5 13th  Military  Intelligence 
Brigade  personnel  sent  to  augment  the  theater  intel- 
ligence support  element  in  Kuwait. 

12  October  - Iraq  announces  that  its  forces  are 
withdrawing  from  the  Kuwaiti  border  area. 

- The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen- 
eral John  M.  Shalikashvili  announced  that  19,000 
U.S.  personnel  were  in  theater,  44,500  were  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  deployment,  and  1 56,000  were  on  alert. 


focused  on  the  ARCENT  (FWD)  commander’s  intel- 
ligence requirements. 

Intelligence  Synchronization 

The  513th  ACE  is  organized  functionally  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  intelligence  support  to  the 
warfighter.  Its  soldiers  are  assigned  to  two  sections, 
production  and  collection  management  & dissemina- 
tion. (See  ARCENT  ACE  Organization  chart) 

Both  sections  contain  teams  with  specific  missions 
in  designated  areas  of  responsibility.  The  ACE  enables 
the  ARCENT  G2  to  synchronize  intelligence  to  sup- 
port operations.  To  support  the  commander’s  deci- 
sions, the  ACE  provided  the  required  intelligence  on 
time  and  in  the  right  format  via  the  direct  communi- 
cations link  to  the  brigade’s  Intelligence  Support  Ele- 
ment. 

During  Operation  Vigilant  Warrior,  the  ACE  pro- 
vided numerous  intelligence  products  to  the  ARCENT 
(FWD)  commander  through  the  intelligence  support 
element.  Additionally,  analysis  and  control/intelli- 
gence support  element  intelligence  products  were 
briefed  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Kuwait,  the  Ku- 
waiti Land  Forces  commander,  the  24th  Infantry  Di- 
vision deputy  commander,  and  the  British  battalion 
task  force  commander.  As  U.S.  combat  forces  flowed 
into  theater,  additional  demands  were  placed  on  the 
5 13th.  Selected  soldiers  deployed  to  theater  on  short 
notice  to  reinforce  the  forward-deployed  intelligence 
support  elements  in  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Split-based  Operations 

The  5 1 3th  ACE  has  connectivity  with  the  two  U.S.- 
based  contingency  corps  (via  the  corps  military  intel- 
ligence support  elements),  the  ARCENT  and  in-the- 
ater intelligence  support  elements.  Forces  deploying 
into  theater  during  Operation  Vigilant  Warrior  required 
continuous  intelligence.  The  intelligence  architecture 
was  already  in  place  prior  to  deployment,  which  freed 
up  valuable  aircraft  space  for  combat  forces  deploy- 
ing into  theater. 

Deployment  Option 

The  ACE  was  prepared  to  deploy  a tactically-tai- 
lored deployable  intelligence  support  element  pack- 
age in  support  of  Operation  Vigilant  Warrior  to  meet 
the  ARCENT  (FWD)  commander’s  requirements  for 
access  and  responsiveness.  If  the  situation  in  theater 
had  not  stabilized,  a robust  “mini-analysis  and  control 
element”  would  have  deployed  to  support  an  even 
larger  contingent  of  U.S.  ground  forces.  If  this  had 
occurred,  the  ACE  (rear)  would  have  maintained  con- 
stant connectivity  with  the  intelligence  support  ele- 
ments in  theater  before,  during,  and  after  the  ACE 
deployable  intelligence  support  element  package  de- 
ployment. Once  established  in  theater,  the  ACE  (FWD) 
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ARCENT  ACE  ORGANIZATION 


would  have  assumed  primary  responsibility  for  intel- 
ligence support  to  deployed  forces. 

Broadcast  Dissemination 

The  5 13th  ACE  is  the  ARCENT  commander’s  pri- 
mary means  for  receiving  information  from  broadcast 
systems,  pulling  intelligence  from  local,  theater,  and 
national  databases,  and  fusing  it  into  a tailored  intelli- 
gence product  which  is  then  pushed  to  the  warfighter. 
This  enables  the  513th  ACE  to  serve  as  a bridge  be- 
tween national- level  intelligence  assets  and  combat 
forces  during  peacetime  and  combat  operations,  pro- 
viding a seamless  intelligence  architecture.  The  ACE 
has  the  ability  to  rapidly  access  (pull),  process,  and 
disseminate  (push)  intelligence,  giving  the  commander 
the  means  to  focus  and  synchronize  the  intelligence 
battlefield  operating  system  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  and  the  concept  of  operations. 

During  Operation  Vigilant  Warrior,  the  5 13th  ACE 
was  a focal  point  for  intelligence  to  ARCENT  and  U.S. 
forces  in  Kuwait.  The  ACE  produced  21  daily  intelli- 
gence summaries  which  described  Iraqi  unit  move- 
ments, capabilities,  political  trends,  and  assessments 
of  future  activities.  The  ACE  disseminated  these  re- 
ports to  both  active  and  Reserve  Army  units  involved 
in  the  operation,  and  most  importantly,  to  command- 
ers forward  deployed  in  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  ACE  answered  or  managed  nearly  200 
requests  for  intelligence  information  from  units  at  all 
echelons.  The  ACE  was  the  primary  intelligence 


source  for  the  division  and  corps  involved  in  this  con- 
tingency, working  24-hour  operations  from  Oct.  8 - 
Dec.  7, 1994,  when  the  ARCENT  (FWD)  commander 
returned  to  3d  Army  headquarters. 

Conclusion 

The  513th  ACE  is  a robust  organization  which  is 
involved  daily  in  intelligence  support  to  the  warfighter. 
The  mission  demands  that  it  remains  ready  to  focus 
on  any  potential  crisis  in  the  central  command  area  of 
responsibility,  and  to  deploy  a deployable  intelligence 
support  element  package  on  short  notice.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  entire  brigade  at  this  high  level  of  readi- 
ness, the  brigade  conducts  quarterly  tier  I/DISE  de- 
ployment exercises.  With  the  vital  U.S.  interests  in 
the  region,  Vigilant  Knights  stand  ready  to  provide 
intelligence  for  any  potentiality. 

t 

Capt.  Drew  Moores  is  the  operations  officer  for  the 
ARCENT  Analysis  and  Control  Element,  513th  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Brigade. 
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The  Eyes  of 
the  Battlefield 


By  Shirley  K.  Startzman 

1 | "X  Te  give  the  warfighter 
/ the  eyes  of  the  battle- 
Y Y field.  The  warfighters 
begin  to  intimately  understand  how 
critical  our  assets  are  to  them  as  we 
support  them  during  field  training 
exercises  and  command  post  exer- 


cises,” said  Oneta  Fioravanti,  chief 
of  Plans  and  Exercises  for  the  5 1 3th 
MI  Brigade.  “Contrary  to  a lot  of 
echelon  above  corps  units,  every 
mission  we  perform  is  in  direct 
support  of  a warfighter — the  U.S. 
Central  Command  (CENTCOM), 
U.S.  Army  Forces  Central  Com- 
mand (ARCENT)  or  the  U.S.  At- 


lantic Command.  Two  of  our  bat- 
talions provide  one-of-a-kind 
worldwide  support:  the  Foreign 
Materiel  Intelligence  Battalion  and 
the  MI  Battalion  (Low  Intensity),” 
she  noted. 

“Our  assets  are  so  critical  that 
Lt.  Gen.  Steven  L.  Arnold,  com- 
mander of  ARCENT,  will  not  de- 
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ploy  without  one  of  our  analysts 
beside  him.  The  same  goes  for  his 
deputy,  Maj.  Gen.  James  B.  Tay- 
lor, she  said.  Fioravanti  explained 
the  impact  on  the  soldiers  in  a force 
projection  unit — they  must  be 
ready  to  deploy  anytime,  any- 
where. 

Col.  Walter  V.  Walsh  Jr.,  com- 
mander of  the  513th  MI  Brigade, 
agrees.  "Our  focus  is  to  support 
the  warfighter — any  corps,  divi- 
sion, brigade  or  battalion  headquar- 
ters that  needs  our  help,"  he  said. 
"On  June  1,  1995,  we  will  assume 
command  and  control  of  the  Mili- 
tary Intellignce  Battalion  (Low  In- 
tensity). They  have  the  Predator, 
an  unmanned  aeriel  vehicle.  This 
will  add  to  our  force  projection  ca- 
pability," he  continued. 

In  her  plans  and  exercises  office, 
the  exercises  alone  are  four  times 
what  they  used  to  be.  “We  used  to 
have  four  to  six  exercises  a year 
and  two  to  three  of  those  exercises 
were  internally  driven.  Now  look 
at  our  list... .22  external  and  brigade 
exercises,”  she  said.  “We  will  have 


two  or  three  more  major  exercises 
that  we  have  not  scheduled.  This 
OPTEMPO  is  very  demanding  on 
the  staffs,  units,  and  soldiers  alike,” 
she  stated. 

According  to  Fioravanti,  they 
are  getting  help  in  ways  other  than 
manpower.  They  use  the  World- 
wide Military  Command  and  Con- 
trol System  (WWMCCS),  which 
gives  access  to  the  worldwide  da- 
tabase for  operations,  plans  and 
contingency  movements.  “It  gives 
me  immediate  access  to  the  exer- 
cise and  real  world  plans  and  readi- 
ness system,”  she  explained. 

Another  time  saver  was  getting 
on  line  with  the  ARCENT  local 
area  network  called  the  Standard 
Theater  Army  Command  and  Con- 
trol System,  commonly  known  as 
“STACCS.”  That  gives  her  plans 
and  exercises  office  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  U.S.  Army 
Central  Command  staff  and  her 
staff. 

The  513th  MI  Brigade  is  often 
called  on  to  do  “double  duty”  dur- 
ing exercises.  One  example  is  the 


recent  Roving  Sands  exercise  in 
which  both  INSCOM  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Central  Command  tasked  the 
brigade  to  perform  missions. 

“We  were  conducting  our  war- 
time mission  in  support  of 
ARCENT  by  providing  multidis- 
cipline intelligence  analysis,  col- 
lection and  collection  management 
while  on  the  ground  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas,”  explained  Fioravanti.  “We 
also  conducted  a joint  mission  dur- 
ing Roving  Sands  by  providing 
Joint  Captured  Materiel  Exploita- 
tion Center  liaison  to  the  U.S.  Cen- 
tral Command  J2  (intelligence  of- 
ficer),” she  continued.  “In  addition, 
INSCOM  tasked  us  as  the  com- 
mand and  control  for  all  INSCOM 
elements  at  the  exercise.” 

The  5 13th  MI  Brigade  tripled  its 
investment  return  on  Roving  Sands 
by  tying  the  brigade’s  exercise, 
Bold  Knight,  to  the  Roving  Sands 
exercise.  According  to  Fioravanti, 
the  brigade  conducted  a full-scale 
deployment  to  the  field  at  Fort 
Gordon,  Ga.,  supported  by  doctri- 
nal echelons  above  corps  commu- 
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nications.  “We  used  the  Roving 
Sands  scenario  to  provide  a realis- 
tic wartime  environment  in  which 
to  train  our  units  during  Bold 
Knight.  It  is  a very  rare  opportu- 
nity to  get  all  of  our  headquarters, 
both  higher  and  lower,  on  an  exer- 
cise at  one  time,”  she  explained. 
The  series  of  Bold  Knight  exercises 
are  designed  to  build  the  5 1 3th  into 
a warfighting  brigade  and  maintain 
it.  Each  exercise  focuses  on  a train- 
ing weakness  identified  by  the  bri- 
gade commander,  so  that  improve- 
ments are  made  incrementally. 

“We’ve  made  several  improve- 
ments to  help  us  support  the 


warfighter.  Our  standard  operat- 
ing procedures  have  improved  be- 
cause every  time  we  go  to  the  field, 
we  write  echelons  above  corps  in- 
telligence doctrine.  We  are  quali- 
fied to  write  it  because  we’re  do- 
ing it,”  she  explained.  “Another 
improvement  through  automation 
helps  us  expand  lateral  and  subor- 
dinate communications  by  using 
modems  and  other  hardware.” 
According  to  Fioravanti,  one  of 
the  keys  to  the  success  of  the  5 1 3th 
MI  Brigade  is  an  aggressive  field 
training  exercise  program.  The 
exercises  keep  the  brigade  in  fo- 
cus with  the  warfighter  it 


supports. ..and  with  Reserve  units 
that  support  the  brigade. 

"We  have  a very  active  training 
program  with  Reserve  Component 
units.  We  have  worked  very  hard 
to  establish  a training  relationship 
with  them,"  offered  Walsh.  "We 
simply  can't  go  to  war  without  be- 
ing augmented  by  the  Reserve 
Component.  They  will  augment  us 
during  wartime.  They  are  a very 
important  part  of  this  brigade....  We 
are  taking  part  in  a future  exercise 
with  the  Reserve  Component 
called  Gold  Sword.  Over  10,000 
Reserve  Component  soldiers  will 
be  participating  in  this  exercise. 
We  will  be  training  right  along  side 
of  them,"  he  said. 

Along  with  the  field  training 
exercise  program  comes  a high 
profile  quality  of  life  program  for 
the  brigade’s  soldiers  and  their 
families. 

"Our  OPTEMPO  is  fast,  but 
morale  is  good  because  we  take 
care  of  soldiers,  their  families  and 
loved  ones,  both  professionally  and 
personally,"  said  Walsh. 

While  the  official  chain  of  com- 
mand for  family  support  is  in  place, 
the  unofficial  “chain  of  concern” 
makes  life  easier  for  everyone  on 
a daily  basis.  Fioravanti  thinks  this 
informal  chain  may  be  one  of  the 
most  important  weapons  the  5 1 3th 
MI  Brigade  has  in  its  arsenal,  and 
she  offers  a salvo  fire  of  explana- 
tions. 

“We  all  help  each  other  out,  sol- 
diers and  civilians,”  she  offered. 
“That’s  the  kind  of  thing  people  in 
the  brigade  family  do  without  any 
thought  of  recognition.  We  just  do 
it  without  thinking  it’s  out  of  the 
ordinary.  For  instance,  we  had  a 
female  officer  deployed  to  the  field 
on  an  exercise.  Her  spouse  was  left 
with  three  young  sons  to  be 
dropped  off  every  day  at  two  dif- 
ferent day  care  facilities.  One  of 
the  brigade  staff  members  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  father  at  one  of 
the  day  care  centers  and  provide 
morning  and  afternoon  transporta- 
tion for  the  youngest  son.  That 
enabled  the  father  to  get  to  work 


513th  "looked  internally" 
before  Desert  Storm 

During  May,  1995,  the  513th  MI  Brigade  participated  in  the 
Roving  Sands  exercise,  supporting  both  INSCOM  and 
ARCENT.  They  also  used  the  Roving  Sands  scenario  to  fully 
deploy  to  the  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  field  to  test  the  brigade’s  savvy  during 
their  own  Bold  Knight  exercise. 

According  to  Oneta  Fioravanti,  chief  of  plans  and  exercises  at  the 
5 13th  MI  Brigade  headquarters,  the  brigade’s  level  of  involvement  was 
high.  “We  had  not  been  involved  in  an  exercise  of  this  scale  in  which 
the  U.S.  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)and  all  its  components  par- 
ticipated since  the  month  prior  to  the  start  of  Desert  Storm,”  she  said. 

“The  1990  exercise  was  called  “Internal  Look,  and  its  scenario  be- 
came reality,”  described  Fioravanti.  “Within  a week  after  redeployment 
from  that  exercise,  we  were  deploying  soldiers  to  Saudi  Arabia,”  she 
said. 

That’s  not  all  that  happened  to  the  513th  MI  Brigade  on  those  exer- 
cises. “As  the  majority  of  the  brigade  played  “Internal  Look,”  the  202nd 
MI  Battalion  was  exercising  with  the  800th  Enemy  Prisoner  of  War 
(EPW)  Military  Police  (MP)  Brigade,”  said  Fioravanti.  “The  two  units 
ended  up  being  collocated  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  800th  EPW  MP  Brigade 
controlled  both  the  two  theater  enemy  prisoner  of  war  camps  during 
Desert  Storm.  The  202nd  MI  Battalion  ran  the  two  theater  (joint)  inter- 
rogation facilities.  The  whole  brigade  was  practicing  in  July  for  what 
really  happened  in  August,”  she  said. 

The  5 1 3th  MI  Brigade  conducts  exercises  with  warfighters  on  a con- 
tinuous basis.  Because  of  this  ongoing  relationship,  the  soldiers  know 
the  people  and  the  mission,  and  what  is  required  to  support  the  Warfighter. 

This  year,  the  brigade  is  asking  for  four  times  the  exercise  budget  of 
previous  years  to  help  them  meet  the  requirements  of  over  20  exercises 
in  FY  96!  To  them,  it  is  money  well  spent  to  be  the  eyes  of  the  warfighter 
on  the  battlefield  and  to  develop  and  maintain  that  critical  relationship. 
Most  warfighters  agree without  intelligence,  they  are  blind. 
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on  time  instead  of  losing  an  hour  of 
work  each  morning  and  afternoon,” 
she  said. 

“When  one  soldier’s  wife  got 
stuck  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  with 
two  kids  and  a flat  tire  on  the  family 
car,  two  NCOs  offered  assistance,” 
Fioravanti  continued.  “The  NCOs 
just  didn’t  change  the  flat  tire.  The 
next  day,  they  followed  through  to 
make  sure  she  got  a replacement  tire. 
This  kind  of  support  continues  in  our 


training  environment  as  well  as  in 
a crisis  situation.  It  is  our  chain  of 
concern,  and  it  works.  We  help 
each  other  out,”  she  said. 

Fioravanti  views  this  personal 
chain  of  concern  as  a leadership 
tool  to  help  alleviate  stress  in  her 
own  office.  “When  things  are 
slow  in  the  office,  I let  people 
loose  to  give  them  a breather. 
When  the  mission  is  on,  I expect 
them  to  be  here,  and  they  are.  It  is 


a true  challenge  to  accomplish  this 
dynamic  mission  and  maintain  a 
high  quality  of  life,  but  we  can  do 
that  by  having  a truly  caring  heart 
as  a leader  and  carefully  manag- 
ing missions  and  time,”  she  ex- 
plained. For  her,  it  means  carefully 
managing  four  times  the  workload. 

f 

Mrs.  Startzman  is  the  editor  of 
the  INSCOM  Journal. 


The  100  Days*  War  Experience 

The  513th  MI  Brigade  cut  to  the  chase  of  lessons  learned  in  Desert  Storm  and  turned 
into  a force  projection  leader  for  future  joint  force  operations. 


By  Shirley  K.  Startzman 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience,  and  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  provided  a wealth  of  ex- 
perience to  the  513th  Military  Intelligence 
Brigade.  The  “100  Days’  War”  demonstrated  the  need 
to  develop  and  field  an  ADP/Communications  archi- 
tecture which  was  scalable  and  could  be  rapidly  de- 
ployed to  support  the  United  States  Army  Forces  Cen- 
tral Command  (ARCENT). 

According  to  Skip  Beierschmitt,  brigade  informa- 
tion management  officer,  prior  to  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Storm  the  brigade’s  ADP/Communications  ar- 
chitecture consisted  of  a few  deployable  mission 
systems  and  80  x 286-based  portable  computers.  Al- 
though the  brigade’s  requirements  for  deployable  com- 


munications and  a deployable  portable  computer  based 
local  area  network  (LAN)  were  submitted  and  vali- 
dated prior  to  1 990,  funds  were  never  allocated  to  pro- 
cure and  field  this  capability.  Additionally,  most  of 
the  initial  “deployable”  systems  required  multiple 
C 1 3 0/C  1 4 1 aircrafts  to  reach  Southwest  Asia.  The  pri- 
ority during  the  initial  phases  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  was  to  deploy  combat  troops  and  equipment. 
Once  in  theater,  the  brigade  received  80  x 486-based 
portable  computers,  a LAN  capability,  and  a commu- 
nications interface  to  access  national  intelligence  as- 
sets. 

Since  Desert  Storm,  the  513th  MI  Brigade  contin- 
ues to  rotate  soldiers  and  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait,  and  has  deployed  soldiers  and  equipment 
to  Somalia  and  Haiti.  The  term,  “Force  Projection,” 
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has  become  the  focal  point  for  all  current  and  future 
ADP/Communications  developments.  Currently,  the 
brigade  can  deploy  a Tier  1 element  of  soldiers  and 
equipment  within  72  hours.  As  the  513th  transitions 
to  a force  projection  brigade,  its  primary  mission  con- 
tinues to  be  supporting  the  ARCENT.  However,  it 
must  be  able  to  support  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  com- 
manders in  multiple  theaters,  if  given  the  mission. 

"We  are  already  geared  toward  supporting  Force 
XXI,"  said  Col.  Walter  V.  Walsh  Jr.,  brigade  com- 
mander. "We  can  tactically  tailor  intelligence  sup- 
port packages  that  are  rapidly  deployable  to  support 
the  warfighter.  We  are  already  doing  this  daily  with 
our  split-based  operations,"  he  explained. 

The  513th  is  the  only  echelons- 
above-corps  brigade  within 
INSCOM  that  is  NOT  deployed  in 
its  primary  theater  of  operations. 

The  5 1 3th  is  the  only  echelons  above  corps  brigade 
within  INSCOM  that  is  NOT  deployed  in  its  primary 
theater  of  operations.  Southwest  Asia  still  does  not 
have  a mature  communications  architecture  similar  to 
Europe  or  Korea.  The  brigade  deploys  in  three  tiers. 
A Tier  1 ADP/Communications  package  consists  of  a 
mini-DISE  (Router,  KG-84,  line  drivers),  a Sun  670 


file  server,  and  up  to  10  Sun  SPARC  workstations. 
Tier  2 consists  of  half  of  the  brigade’s  ADP/Commu- 
nications capabilities  deployed;  the  other  half  remains 
at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

Once  Tier  2 has  been  deployed  , a Tier  3 could  be 
deployed  if  required  in  theater.  Tier  3 has  all  but  a 
small  capability  remaining  at  Fort  Gordon,  and  every- 
thing else  deployed  forward.  As  an  example.  Desert 
Storm  is  considered  a Tier  3-level  deployment.  Cur- 
rently, the  brigade  has  no  organic  record  communica- 
tion assets  of  its  own.  They  are  always  dependent  on 
someone  else  for  communications  access.  This  will 
change  once  the  5 1 3th  MI  Brigade  receives  its  Trojan 
Spirits  (the  first  one  will  be  fielded  in  June  1995.)  A 
Trojan  Spirit  is  a HMMWV  with  a shelter  and  a satel- 
lite dish  mounted  on  a trailer.  It  will  provide  satellite 
access  to  send  and  receive  intelligence  information 
and  immediately  give  the  brigade  an  organic  capabil- 
ity to  interface  with  joint  and  national  intelligence 
agencies  wherever  it  deploys. 

The  brigade  is  scheduled  to  receive  a myriad  of  new 
and  replacement  intelligence  systems  in  the  next  12  to 
18  months.  These  systems  will  significantly  increase 
its  capabilities  while  simultaneously  placing  a strain 
on  available  manpower  and  resources.  Most  of  the 
Army  intelligence  systems  are  configured  and 
resourced  to  support  missions  for  echelons  corps  and 
below  units,  which  are  Army-only  units.  The  513th 
MI  Brigade  is  an  echelons  above  corps  unit  and  must 
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operate  with,  and  in,  a joint  environment.  The  bri- 
gade is  working  with  INSCOM  and  other  agencies  to 
integrate  its  systems  to  reduce  redundancy  and  maxi- 
mize intelligence  production. 

The  brigade  is  taking  a proactive  approach  for  cur- 
rent and  future  ADP  acquisitions.  All  computers  will 
be  laptops  with  either  docking  stations  and/or  use  ex- 
isting desktop  monitors  and  keyboards.  They  will  all 
be  LAN  capable  and  the  software  will  be  standard- 
ized. The  brigade  aims  to  have  systems  which  are  rap- 
idly deployable  with  the  ability  to  interface  with  sat- 
ellite, radio,  and  landline  communications. 

Most  of  the  new  intelligence-based  systems  require 
support  personnel  to  operate  and  maintain  them.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  these  systems  come  with  no  ad- 
ditional personnel  and  they  must  be  operated  and  main- 
tained “out  of  hide.”  It  takes  two-to-three  years  be- 
fore MTOE  and  TDA  documents  can  be  modified  to 
reflect  the  increased  authorization.  Training  soldiers 
to  operate  the  equipment  is  also  a challenge. 

"There  is  a lot  of  potential  throughout  the  brigade," 
said  Walsh.  "The  quality  of  people  in  the  brigade  is 
just  outstanding." 

The  brigade  created  a cadre  of  “systems  smart”  sol- 


diers who  train  the  soldiers:  however,  there  is  a 33 
percent  turnover  in  the  military  work  force  every  year; 
every  time  the  brigade  loses  a soldier,  it  also  loses  the 
soldier’s  institutional  knowledge.  Additionally,  sol- 
diers must  attend  required  military  education  courses 
to  ensure  a successful  career  which  also  takes  them 
away  from  training. 

The  solutions  carry  a high  price  tag.  The  brigade, 
with  INSCOM's  support,  must  turn  to  DA  civilian  and 
contractor  support  to  fill  the  gap. 

"We  can't  be  successful  in  our  daily  mission  with- 
out the  support  of  the  INSCOM  staff,"  offered  Walsh. 
"My  staff  and  I talk  to  someone  at  INSCOM  daily." 

The  513th  MI  Brigade’s  OPTEMPO  remains  very 
high.  The  exercises  conducted  at  the  brigade  and  bat- 
talion level  continually  execute  Tier  1 and  Tier  2 ADP/ 
Communications  deployments.  In  each  instance,  the 
brigade  must  accomplish  both  real-world  and  exer- 
cise missions.  The  513th  leads  the  way  in  providing 
rapid  ADP/Communications  deployments. 

f 

Mrs.  Startzman  is  editor  of  the  INSCOM  Journal. 
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In  the  past  year,  reservists  contributed  over  527  man-days  above  their  normal  drill  periods. 


NGIC  Reserves:  ’’Come  on  down!” 

Reservists  working  at  the  National  Ground  Intelligence  Center  are  too  valuable  to 
limit  their  use  to  two  weeks  annual  training  each  year. 


By  Capt.  David  L.  Ward 

In  wartime  and  during  a full 
mobilization,  about  300  re- 
servists assigned  to  the  Na- 
tional Ground  Intelligence  Center 
would  constitute  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  its  analytic  capability. 
Unlike  most  Army  reservists  who 
only  train  for  possible  mobiliza- 
tion, National  Ground  Intelligence 
Center  (NGIC)  reservists  are  fully 
integrated  into  ongoing  intelli- 
gence analysis  and  production. 
Their  training  is  production. 

In  January  1995,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Perry  directed  that  reserve 
intelligence  organizations  and  per- 
sonnel be  integrated  into  peacetime 
intelligence  production.  The  NGIC 


recently  concluded  a workshop 
with  our  Military  Intelligence  De- 
tachments (Strategic)  (MID(S))  to 
assure  its  compliance  with  this  di- 
rective. A review  by  senior  NGIC 
management  confirmed  the 
Secretary’s  directions  were  being 
implemented.  NGIC  reservists 
have  produced  intelligence  for 
years  and  some  critical  missions 
could  not  be  accomplished  without 
reserve  soldiers. 

According  to  Col.  Ray  Yount, 
former  NGIC  commander,  reserve 
soldiers  perform  an  important  part 
of  the  NGIC’s  production  capabili- 
ties in  peacetime  and  in  wartime. 
In  peacetime,  the  NGIC’s  active- 
duty  military  and  civilian  employ- 
ees accomplish  much  of  the  mis- 


sion. Adding  reserve  soldiers 
moves  NGIC  closer  to  accom- 
plishing its  total  mission. 

The  NGIC  Reserves  include  16 
Military  Intelligence  Detach- 
ments (Strategic)  and  Individual 
Mobilization  Augmentees.  Nine 
soldier  detachments  led  by  a colo- 
nel form  the  Military  Intelligence 
Detachments  (Strategic).  These 
special  units’  histories  date  back 
to  World  War  II  when  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services  (OSS) 
formed  partnerships  with  leading 
universities  and  corporations  to 
gain  access  to  the  best  research 
and  most  advanced  technology. 
Forty  years  later,  these  units  are 
filled  with  highly  skilled  analysts, 
many  with  advanced  degrees  and 
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actively  engaged  in  research  and 
analysis  in  their  civilian  occupa- 
tions. 

Several  of  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence Detachments  (Strategic)  are 
the  only  place  in  the  U.S.  military 
where  critical  analytical  capability 
and  expertise  can  be  found.  For 
example,  the  490th  Military  Intel- 
ligence Detachment  (Strategic)  in 
Colchester,  Vt.,  is  the  only  unit  ca- 
pable of  performing  detailed  tech- 
nical exploitation  on  certain  for- 
eign weapons.  Several  members  of 
the  unit  work  for  a defense  firm, 
and  its  facilities  are  used  to  test 
foreign  equipment.  This  partner- 
ship has  endured  for  decades.  The 
476th  Military  Intelligence  Detach- 
ment (Strategic)  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  performs  detailed  chemical 
warfare  analysis.  A number  of  its 
members  are  environmental  and 
chemical  engineers  who  work  for 
Fortune  500  industry  firms  or  fed- 
eral and  state  environmental  agen- 
cies. The  476th’s  products  save  the 
Army  substantial  contract  expen- 
ditures with  their  products. 

The  309th  Military  Intelligence 
Detachment  (Strategic)  in  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  is  the  Army’s  sole  resource 
for  the  exploitation  of  multispec- 
tral  imagery.  On  the  leading  edge 
of  this  rapidly  evolving  technol- 
ogy, the  309th  Military  Intelligence 
Detachment  (Strategic)  provides  a 
state-of-the-art  product  available 


Above  and  right:  Analyzing 
equipment  contributes  to 
increased  intelligence  to  the 

warfighter.  (U.S.  Army  Photos) 


If  you  are  a qualified  active  duty  or  Reserve  MI  sol- 
dier, scientist  or  engineer,  who  wants  to  pursue  a mili- 
tary career  in  an  interesting,  challenging  environment, 
contact  NGIC  Reserve  Affairs  at  DSN  934-7398  or 
Commercial  (804)  980-7398 


nowhere  else.  In  Haiti  and 
Rwanda,  traditional  maps  and  im- 
agery were  unavailable;  the  309th 
quickly  produced  map  products  for 
use  by  U.S.  forces  assigned  there. 

Similar  critical  analytical  skills 
can  be  found  in  the  182  National 
Ground  Intelligence  Center  Indi- 
vidual Mobilization  Augmentee 
soldiers.  While  a few  possess  for- 
mal military  intelligence  training, 
the  remainder  offer  unique  scien- 
tific, technical,  and  analysis  skills, 
many  of  these  soldiers  possess  ad- 
vanced college  degrees.  Related 
academic  and  business  experience 
weigh  heavily  in  the  selection  of 
Individual  Mobilization  augmentee 
soldiers.  The  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce real  world  intelligence  in  spe- 
cialized areas  makes  the  NGIC  an 
ideal  place  for  certain  dedicated 
citizen-soldiers.  Vacancies  exist 
for  enlisted  linguists  and  transla- 
tors who  can  make  a contribution. 

The  center’s  reservists  are  too 
valuable  to  limit  their  use  to  two 
weeks  annual  training  each  year.  In 
conjunction  with  national  level 
policy  makers  over  the  last  several 
years,  the  National  Ground  Intelli- 
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gence  Center  leaders  have  been 
working  to  get  more  from  reserve 
intelligence  forces.  Efforts  are  un- 
derway to  electronically  connect 
every  Military  Intelligence  Detach- 
ment (Strategic)  to  the  National 
Ground  Intelligence  Center.  Be- 
cause of  a team  approach  to  these 
initiatives,  the  center’s  reservists 
produce  intelligence  every  month 
at  Navy,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard 
and  special  Army  secure  facilities 
called  Reserve  Training  Sites- 
Intelligence  (RTS-I)  around  the 
country.  They  are  fully  integrated 
into  the  production  management 
and  information  architectures. 
Using  two  types  of  special  funds 
designated  in  the  past  year,  reserv- 
ists contributed  over  527  man-days 
above  their  normal  drill  periods. 

As  the  active  duty  military  and 
civilian  work  forces  downsize  to 
match  the  reality  of  lower  budgets, 
NGIC  reserve  forces  are  increas- 
ing their  contributions.  By  integrat- 
ing their  critical  and  often  unique 
skills  into  the  center’s  production 
architecture,  these  reserve  forces 
train  for  mobilization  while  provid- 
ing critical  intelligence  production. 

t 

Capt.  David  L.  Ward  is  the 
assistant  S3,  Operations,  at  the  Na- 
tional Ground  Intelligence  Center. 
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Keeping  America’s 
Army  Strong 


Congratulations  to  all  INSCOM  command- 
ers, command  sergeants  major  and  career 
counselors  of  the  units  listed  below:  you  all 
accomplished  your  second  quarter  FY95  reten- 
tion mission! 

Each  of  these  units  met  or  exceeded  mission 


requirement  in  three  areas:  initial-term  re-en- 
listments, mid-career  re-enlistments  and  Re- 
serve components. 

INSCOM’s  success  in  the  retention  area  leads 
the  way.  Keep  doing  great  stuff! 


INSCOM's  Leading  Retention 
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500th  MI  Brigade  rooted  in  WWII 

The  ’’Pacific  Vanguards’’  traces  its  origins  to  the  Allied  Translator  and 
Interpreter  Service  which  supported  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  both  during  and 
after  the  War.  The  500th  MI  Group  activated  in  1952. 


The  500th  Military  Intelligence  Brigade,  the 
“Pacific  Vanguards,  traces  its  origins  to  the 
Allied  Translator  and  Interpreter  Service  es- 
tablished during  World  War 
II.  During  that  war,  the  bri- 
gade provided  support  to  Gen. 

Douglas  MacArthur  and  his 
subordinate  units  during  their 
campaigns  against  Japanese 
forces  in  the  southwest  Pa- 
cific. The  brigade  continued 
to  support  Gen.MacArthur  in 
Tokyo  at  General  Headquar- 
ters, Far  East  Command,  af- 
ter the  war  and  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  Japan. 

The  500th  MI  Group  was 
formally  activated  at  Camp 
Drake,  Japan,  on  Sept.  1, 

1952.  The  group  was  needed 
as  a direct  result  of  the  Ko- 
rean War  and  the  requirement 
for  a theater  intelligence  or- 
ganization to  provide  respon- 
sive support  to  the  Eighth 
United  States  Army  and  the 
United  Nations  Command  in  Korea  and  Japan. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  Korean  War,  the 
500th  MI  Group  assumed  an  expanded  intelligence  role 
throughout  the  Pacific  with  subordinate  units  based  in 
Taiwan,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Korea,  and  Japan. 
From  these  strategic  locations,  it  was  able  to  satisfy 
the  increasing  intelligence  requirements  of  the  Pacific 
theater  and  consumers  at  the  national  level. 

During  the  Vietnam  War,  the  500th  MI  Group  in- 
tensified its  intelligence  efforts  throughout  Southeast 
Asia.  For  its  outstanding  contributions  to  the  United 
States  Army  operations  in  Indochina  during  the  Viet- 
nam War,  the  Group  was  awarded  two  meritorious  unit 
citations. 

On  Jan.  1,  1977,  the  500th  MI  Group  was  placed 
under  command  of  the  United  States  Army  Intelligence 
and  Security  Command  (INSCOM).  Shortly  after  the 
unit’s  redesignation  as  the  500th  Military  Intelligence 
Brigade  on  Oct.  16, 1987,  the  500th  received  the  Army 
Superior  Unit  Award  for  1986-87  from  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army. 


The  500th  MI  Brigade  was  established  to  provide 
echelons  above  corps  and  echelons  corps  and  below 
intelligence,  and  electronic  warfare  support  to  Army 

units  in  the  Pacific  theater 
(except  for  those  in  Korea 
which  the  50 1 st  MI  Brigade 
supports).  The  brigade  is  a 
major  subordinate  com- 
mand of  INSCOM,  but  has 
been  under  the  operational 
control  of  the  United  States 
Army  Pacific  and  its  prede- 
cessor, the  United  States 
Army  Western  Command 
since  1987. 

During  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  in 
1990-91, 13  brigade  soldiers 
from  its  units  in  Japan  and 
Hawaii  volunteered  to  de- 
ploy to  Saudi  Arabia  and  fill 
critical  shortages  in  military 
intelligence  and  special 
forces  units.  An  additional 
47  soldiers  from  the 
brigade’s  CAPSTONE  Re- 
serve Component  units  participated  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

The  dedicated  soldiers  and  civilians  in  today’s  500th 
MI  Brigade  take  great  pride  in  the  numerous  accom- 
plishments and  sacrifices  of  their  predecessors,  and  in 
belonging  to  a unit  with  nearly  40  years  of  distin- 
guished service  in  the  Pacific.  The  500th  Military 
Intelligence  Brigade  stands  ready  to  move  into  the 
uncertain  future  where  the  threat  in  the  Pacific  theater 
has  changed  dramatically  following  the  disintegration 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  decline  of  communism 
around  the  world.  Without  question,  the  brigade  will 
continue  to  live  up  to  its  nickname,  the  “Pacific  Van- 
guards.” 
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Our  Environment, 
Your  Responsibility 


By  Katherine  Breidenstine 

How  do  you  define  envi- 
ronment? Just  as  your 
response  to  this  question 
is  unique,  so  is  your  environment. 
Your  responsibility  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  environment  isn’t 
unique  at  all;  it’s  a concern  we  all 
share. 

As  soldiers  and  civilians,  we 
serve  to  protect  our  way  of 
life  and  the  way  of  life  of 
generations  to  come.  The 
way  of  life  we  protect 
includes  protecting  the 
natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources entrusted  to  us. 

To  that  end,  we  need 
to  understand  why  we 
all  have  an  environ- 
mental responsibility. 

By  looking  at  the 
three  major  compo- 
nents of  environmental 
requirements,  we  can  bet- 
ter understand  and  appre- 
ciate this  responsibility. 

The  Army’s 
Environmental 
Strategy 

The  first  major  component  came 
in  1991  when  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  signed  the  Army’s  “Environ- 
mental Strategy  into  the  2 1 st  Cen- 
tury.” This  strategy  became  a pri- 
mary component  of  the  Army’s 
overall  mission.  It  emphasized  the 
commitment  of  the  Army’s  senior 
leadership  to  environmental  stew- 
ardship. 

We  received  direction  to  carry 
out  this  strategy  from  the  Army’s 
vision  statement  which  states,  “The 
Army  will  be  a national  leader  in 
environmental  and  natural  resource 
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stewardship  for  present  and  future 
generations  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  mission." 

Together,  this  strategy  and  vi- 
sion place  an  environmental  re- 
sponsibility directly  on  the  indi- 


vidual. This  is  a responsibility  that 
you  must  take  seriously  if  the  Army 
is  to  maintain  readiness  and  accom- 
plish its  mission. 

Environmental  Laws 

Compliance  with  federal,  state, 
local,  and  host  nation  environmen- 
tal laws  serves  as  the  second  ma- 
jor component.  Countless  numbers 
of  environmental  laws  affect  every- 
one, and  keeping  up  with  them  is 
not  easy.  Because  of  the  sensitive 
nature  of  our  mission  some  may 
contend  that  we  should  be  exempt 
from  compliance  with  environ- 
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mental  laws,  but,  this  is  not  true. 
The  Army’s  lessons  of  the  past 
serve  to  remind  us  that  our  envi- 
ronmental responsibility  is  “very 
real.” 

Consider  these  examples  as  re- 
inforcement. The  Army  has: 

1 .  Witnessed  the  indictment  of 
three  civilian  employees  for 
failing  to  comply  with  envi- 
ronmental laws. 

2.  Experienced  the 
curtailment  of  training 
operations  for  not  pro- 
tecting the  Red 
Cockaded  Wood- 
pecker and  other 
threatened  and  en- 
dangered plant  and 
animal  species. 

3.  Paid  over  9.9 
million  dollars  in 
operation  and  main- 
tenance funds  for 
fines  and  penalties  re- 
ceived, since  1992,  for 
noncompliance. 

Regulations 

Compliance  with  Army  regula- 
tions (AR)  is  the  third  major  com- 
ponent. AR  200-1,  Environmental 
Protection  and  Enhancement,  and 
AR  200-2,  Environmental  Analy- 
sis of  Army  Actions  are  the  two  pri- 
mary environmental  regulations. 
These  regulations  define  the  envi- 
ronmental program  and  outline  the 
procedures  you  must  follow  for 
actions  that  impact  our  environ- 
ment. As  an  INSCOM  profes- 
sional, you  need  to  acquire  a copy 
of  these  regulations  from  a publi- 
cations office  or  local  Directorate 
of  Public  Works  and  review  the 
sections  outlining  your  responsi- 
bilities. 

To  achieve  your  environmental 


Environmental 

By  Jeanne  Maxon 

Want  an  answer  to  an 
environmental  ques- 
tion that  affects  you, 
your  unit  or  your  installation? 
The  solution  to  your  problem 
may  be  only  a phone  call  away, 
thanks  to  the  U.S.  Army  Environ- 
mental Center  at  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground,  Md. 

Dial  the  Army’s  Environmen- 
tal Response  Line,  and  you’ll 


responsibility,  you  must  integrate 
the  three  components  into  your 
unit’s  mission.  You  also  need  to 
consider  other  environmental  is- 
sues, such  as  what  the  Army  refers 
to  as  “pillars.”  The  four  pillars  are: 

1.  Compliance  (complying  with 
environmental  laws  and  regula- 
tions) 

2.  Conservation  (protecting  and 
conserving  our  cultural  and  natu- 
ral resources) 

3.  Prevention  (preventing  pol- 
lution before  it  occurs),  and 

4.  Restoration  (cleaning  up  our 
past  mistakes). 

Effectively  integrating  these 
“pillars”  throughout  our  mission 
produces  a comprehensive  envi- 
ronmental program  that  will  allow 
you  to  achieve  your  environmen- 
tal responsibility. 

INSCOM  is  now  in  the  early 
stages  of  developing  its  own  pro- 
gram tailored  to  the  geographic  dis- 
persion of  our  units  and  security  re- 
quirements. As  we  develop  our 
program,  it  is  important  for  every- 
one to  get  involved.  Finding  a deli- 
cate balance  between  your  environ- 
mental responsibility  and  other 
daily  activities  may  sometimes 
seem  impossible,  but  you  can  do 
it. 

So  what  can  you  do  to  make  your 
environmental  responsibility  be- 
come a part  of  your  life,  and  not 
just  another  burden?  Try  the  fol- 
lowing easy  steps: 


you  could  and,  whether  you  are  tak- 
ing care  of  your  environmental  re- 
sponsibilities. Make  the  commit- 
ment to  support  the  Army’s  vision; 
echo  our  motto,  “Mission  First, 
People  Always;”  and  take  this  op- 
portunity to  achieve  your  environ- 
mental responsibilities. 

For  more  information  on  envi- 
ronmental issues,  contact 
Katherine  Breidenstine,  environ- 
mental protection  specialist, 
IALOG-I  at  DSN  235-1039. 

f 

Ms.  Breidenstine  is  the  INSCOM 
Environmental  Protection  Special- 
ist. 

• Ask  questions — keep  open 
communications  within  your  chain 
of  command 

• Get  Involved — work  with  your 
installation  environmental  staff  and 
major  command  environmental 
office 

• Education — seek  out  environ- 
mental awareness  training 

• Plan,  program,  and  budget  re- 
sources for  environmental  require- 
ments 

In  February  1995,  Brig.  Gen. 

Trent  N.  Thomas,  commander 
INSCOM,  sent  a letter  to  all  his 
commanders.  The  letter  stated, 

“Effective  environmental  manage- 
ment and  compliance  with  environ- 
mental laws  and  regulations  are 
essential  in  attaining  this  (The 
Army’s  environmental)  vision  and 
is  our  legal  and  moral  imperative.” 

As  our  leaders  point  out,  it  is  up  to 
you,  in  partnership  with  others,  to 
do  your  share  and  to  carry  out  your 
environmental  responsibility. 

Discussing  environmental  issues 
is  especially  fitting  this  year,  be- 
cause the  25th  anniversary  of  Earth 
Day  was  in  April.  Because  of  the 
anniversary  of  Earth  Day,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  has  officially  proclaimed 
1995  as  “Earth  Year.” 

As  we  celebrate  “Earth  Year,” 
there  is  no  better  time  to  ask  your- 
self if  you  are  really  supporting  the 
environmental  ethic  as  much  as 
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Sausage  and  pepperoni 
with  cheese,  please 

Pizza  intelligence  was  known 
as  an  operational  security  indica- 
tor in  1990  and  may  have  been 
used  by  the  Iraqis.  It  certainly 
was  used  by  Domino’s  Pizza  de- 
liverers. Operational  security  in- 
dicators are  those  pieces  of  infor- 
mation or  activities  that  usually 
are  unclassified  in  themselves,  but 
may  act  as  a tip-off  to  your  inten- 
tions or  capabilities.. ..a  change  in 
the  normal  behavior  pattern. 

Prior  to  troop  deployments  to 
Grenada,  Panama  and  the  Middle 
East,  Domino’s  Pizza  orders  sub- 
stantially increased  deliveries  to 
the  Pentagon  and  White  House. 
According  to  the  Washington 
Times,  during  the  early  hours  of 
the  aborted  Kremlin  coup  in  Au- 
gust, 1991,  Domino’s  “pizza 
meter”  registered  102  deliveries 
to  the  Pentagon,  breaking  the  Gulf 
War  record  by  one;  the  White 
House  ordered  52  pizzas,  break- 
ing its  Gulf  War  record  by  seven. 
The  CIA,  by  contrast,  learned  its 
OPSEC  lesson:  there  were  only 
two  orders,  and  they  were  quickly 
canceled. 
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Response  Line 

have  access  to  the  most  up-to- 
date  information  available  on  en- 
vironmental issues  ranging  from 
compliance  to  restoration  and 
from  prevention  to  conservation. 

Callers  within  the  continental 
United  States  can  dial  (800)  872- 
3845.  The  number  for  callers  out- 
side the  continental  U.S.  is  DSN 
584-1699.  ^ 

Ms.  Maxon  works  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Environmental  Center. 


/ read  about  you  in  the  paper. " 

With  just  a little  information  from  you,  the  Hometown  News  Service 
can  share  your  successes  with  your  hometown  friends  and  family 


By  Ellen  Camner 


Wi 


at  if  everyone  in  your 
hometown  could  read 
about  your  promotion, 
victory  in  a major  inter-service  or 
national  sports  competition,  or 
your  reassignment  overseas? 
What  if  family  and  friends  could 
proudly  see  an  article  with  your 
photo  in  your  hometown  news- 
paper about  your  award  or  gradu- 
ation from  a training  course? 

The  Hometown  News  Release 
Program  makes  it  happen  by  tell- 
ing soldiers’  stories  to  their 
hometowns.  Through  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Hometown  News 
Service,  these  accomplishments 
and  “good  news”  stories  reach 
the  widest  possible  audience  in 
thousands  of  civilian  news  out- 
lets in  hometown  America.  It 
helps  you  stay  in  touch  with  your 
family  and  friends  and  it  builds 
grassroots  support  for  the  mili- 
tary. 

Since  local  papers  don’t  have  the 
editorial  staff  or  resources  to  cover 
these  “good  news”  stories,  Home- 
town News  is  the  answer.  Located 
at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  the 
Hometown  News  Release  Program 
converts  these  stories  into  news 
releases  and  sends  them  to  news- 
papers in  the  soldiers’  local  com- 
munities. DoD,  Army  and  Air 
Force  civilians  can  take  advantage 
of  the  Hometown  News  Release 
Program,  too. 

Your  first  step  to  recognition  be- 
gins when  you  complete  the  Home- 
town News  Release  DD  form  2266 
listing  an  event,  achievement  and 
next-of-kin.  Your  unit  reviews  the 
form  to  make  sure  it’s  correctly 
completed  and  signed  before  send- 
ing it  directly  to  the  Hometown 


News  Release  Center.  If  you  have 
photos  of  the  event,  your  unit  can 
send  those  along,  too. 

The  center  has  processed  forms 
on  over  4.5  million  soldiers  and 
airmen  and  mailed  18.5  million 


news  releases  to  nearly  11,000 
newspapers.  In  1994,  the  DD  form 
2266  generated  781,100  releases 
with  53,181  photos  processed. 

From  basic  training  graduation 
to  promotion  to  overseas  PCSs,  sto- 
ries feature  significant  events  in  a 
servicemember’s  career.  Accord- 
ing to  Hometown  News  reports, 
over  1 0,000  newspapers  around  the 
United  States  carry  “Military 
News,”  informing  the  American 
publicabout  local  soldiers  serving 
around  the  world.  The  center's 
clipping  service  sends  the  newspa- 
per articles  back  to  the  soldier. 

Completing  the  form 

Unit  public  affairs  offices  can 
provide  DD  form  2266.  Take  time 
to  read  the  instructions  on  the  form 


and  complete  it  accurately.  Many 
times  a hometown  news  release  is 
delayed  because  of  careless  errors, 
such  as  failure  to  sign  the  form  or 
not  listing  the  next-of-kin  in  the  lo- 
cal community.  There  is  no  guar- 
antee the  local  press  will  print 
the  release,  but  Hometown 
News  makes  every  effort  to  get 
the  information  to  the  local  news 
source.  The  program’s  success 
depends  on  each  unit  submitting 
the  DD  form  2266  as  a routine 
part  of  a soldier’s  promotion, 
award  or  other  milestone. 

The  Hometown  News  Service 
offers  different  products  to  ef- 
fectively tell  the  soldier’s  story. 
It  produces  video  and  radio  news 
releases  and  print/photo  feature 
releases.  Media,  television,  ra- 
dio and  features  teams  travel 
around  the  world  to  get  soldiers 
to  tell  their  stories.  All  the  unit 
needs  to  do  is  provide  the  people 
— they’ll  do  the  rest. 

The  features  division  of  the 
Hometown  News  Service  visits  a 
unit  and  takes  pictures;  the  result 
is  a full-length  feature  article  about 
soldiers  ready  for  publication  in 
thousands  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  The  story  carries  the 
member's  quotes,  an  on-the-job 
photo  of  the  interviewee,  and  two 
or  three  photos  about  the  mission 
and  local  area.  Training  exercises 
make  excellent  print  features. 

Consider  this:  In  1994,  over 
3,700  in-depth  feature  stories  with 
photos  reached  over  45  million 
readers  at  over  750  locations. 
How’s  that  for  coverage? 

Radio  & TV  News 

Hometown  News  also  has  a 
“hard  news”  asset  — radio.  Radio 
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can  move  quickly  with  very  little 
equipment,  cover  breaking  events 
and  deliver  the  story  to  a 
servicemember’s  hometown  al- 
most immediately.  In  addition  to 
“hard  news”  stories,  radio  also  cov- 
ers current  event  stories.  The  news 
service  produces  60-second  audio 
news  releases.  More  impressive 
facts:  In  1994,  over  400  releases 
reached  more  than  128  million  lis- 
teners. 

The  TV  division  produces  90- 
second  video  news  tapes  that  tar- 
get human  interest  angles.  The 
unit's  public  affairs  representative 
does  the  interview  and  sends  the 
tape  to  Hometown  News  Service. 
By  far,  the  biggest  and  most  suc- 
cessful TV  production  is  the  annual 
“Holiday  Greetings  Program,” 
taped  at  overseas  locations.  Home- 
town news  is  contacted  by  TV  sta- 
tions as  early  as  July  because  the 
taping  crew  completes  its  work  in 
mid-September.  The  TV  branch 


sends  news  teams  worldwide  to 
visit  hundreds  of  military  installa- 
tions and  interview  thousands  of 
soldiers  and  family  members  who 
can’t  be  home  for  the  holidays.  The 
news  service  tracks  the  number  of 
stations  receiving  the  tapes.  Some- 
times a TV  station  will  receive  sev- 
eral tapes  and  choose  from  among 
them;  others  want  to  use  all  tapes 
received  from  every  location. 

Rich  Lamance  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Hometown  News  Ser- 
vice stresses  the  Hometown  News 
Release  is  a “soldier’s”  program. 
“It’s  a way  for  the  soldier  to  tell 
about  an  accomplishment....  and 
get  that  story  across  to  the  family 
and  friends  back  home.”  He  said 
that  while  the  program  has  tradi- 
tionally been  considered  a 
“commander’s”  program,  more 
along  the  lines  of  numbers  and  quo- 
tas, this  is  not  the  case. 

“The  biggest  problem  we  have 
in  terms  of  our  image,”  Lamance 


said,  “is  that  Hometown  News  is 
not  a big  ‘black  hole’  where  forms 
go  in  and  nothing  comes  out.  We 
have  a clipping  service  that  proves 
these  stories  can  and  do  reach  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  hometown 
region.” 

More  than  13,000  news  media 
outlets  — print,  radio  and  TV  — 
subscribe  to  Hometown  News  in  all 
50  states  and  the  territories.  Per- 
sonalized releases  are  marketed  to 
those  U.S.  hometown  media 
through  10,500  newspapers,  1,000 
TV  stations,  and  2,900  radio  sta- 
tions. 

The  varied  facets  of  the  news 
program  spotlight  the  soldier’s 
achievements  and  project  a posi- 
tive image.... to  reach  out  and  touch 
the  friends  and  family  back  home. 

f 

Ellen  Camner  is  the  INSCOM 
public  information  officer. 


"Retreat"  Proves  Positive  Experience 


By  Staff  Sgt.  Cindy  Hawthorne 

“Retreat”  is  not  a command  usually  heard  by  troops, 
but  for  23  single  soldiers  from  the  500th  MI  Bde  and 
the  1 7th  Area  Support  Group,  the  experience  proved 
positive.  The  soldiers  volunteered  to  participate  in  a 
postwide  Single  Soldier  Retreat  for  Camp  Zama,  Ja- 
pan, sponsored  by  the  unit  ministry  team,  500th  MI 
Brigade.  One  of  Japan’s  most  popular  resorts,  Tama 
Lodge,  provided  an  atmosphere  of  change  from  ev- 
eryday schedules. 

“Even  though  the  Better  Opportunities  for  Single 
Soldiers  (BOSS)  program  is  available,  the  single  sol- 
dier retreat  gave  us  time  for  relaxation,  fun  and  to  gain 
some  knowledge  on  the  different  aspects  of  life,”  said 
Pfc.  Keith  McGrew,  500th  MI  Brigade  photographer. 

The  retreat  began  with  a tour  of  Tama  Lodge  fol- 
lowed by  a feast  for  the  hungry  participants.  Chaplain 
(Maj.)  Kristan  Ajjarapu,  500th  MI  Brigade,  presented 
a class  on  effective  communication,  opening  a group 
discussion  on  different  techniques.  A video  tape  titled 
“Group  Dynamics,”  helped  the  group  to  discuss  how 
individuals  are  characterized  by  the  different  groups 
of  people  with  whom  they  socialize. 

According  to  Spc.  Scott  Palmateer,  S2,  personal  se- 


curity NCO,  “The  Group  Dynamics  Class  was  enlight- 
ening about  how  we  as  individuals  perceive  ourselves 
in  a group  setting,  and  how  we  can  affect  others.” 

The  retreat  also  provided  time  for  physical  relax- 
ation, as  participants  golfed,  rode  horses  and  walked 
nature  trails,  while  others  simply  enjoyed  quiet  time 
away  from  Camp  Zama. 

The  evening  speaker,  Maj.  Curtis  Croom,  brigade 
executive  officer,  discussed  “Faith  as  a Combat  Mul- 
tiplier.” Croom  stressed  how  many  soldiers  have  been 
blessed  with  physical  skills  for  combat  and  the  added 
benefits  of  faith. 

“The  way  the  class  was  taught  perfectly  blended 
with  the  cruelties  of  combat  and  the  role  religion  plays 
for  soldiers  to  accomplish  the  mission  and  survive  the 
stress,”  said  Sgt.  1st  Class  Jose  Santiago,  SI  noncom- 
missioned officer  in  charge. 

Sponsored  by  the  unit  ministry  team  and  the  Con- 
solidated Chaplains’  Fund  council  members,  the  goal 
of  renewal,  both  mentally  and  spiritually,  became  a 
reality  on  this  retreat. 

Staff  Sgt.  Hawthorne  is  a member  of  the  500th  MI 
Brigade. 
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INSCOM's  "Doctor"  of  NCOs  Writes 
Plain  Prescription  for  Soldier  Success 


By  Staff  Sgt.  Don  Moore 

Like  a spoonful  of  medi- 
cine going  down  slowly, 
INSCOM’s  top  soldier, 
Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Art  Johnson, 
delivered  a bitter  sweet  message  to 
15  NCOICs  from  the  500th  MI 
Brigade.  The  sweet  part  was  easy: 
“Be  the  best  you  can  be.”  The  bit- 
ter portion  was  frank:  make  weight 
and  pass  the  PT  test  or  no  Army 
schooling.  On  his  third  visit  to  the 
Pacific  region,  Johnson  poured  the 
same  message  on  all  the  soldiers 
on  his  stops. 

“Every  soldier  who  goes  to 
NCOES  is  going  to  be  required  to 
take  an  entry  physical  training  (PT) 
test  and  you  must  pass  that  PT  test 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  school,”  said 


Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Art  Johnson 
met  as  many  soldiers  as  possible 
during  a recent  trip  to  the  Orient. 

(Photo  by  500th  Ml  Bde) 


Johnson.  “Right  now, 
they’re  doing  a study  on 
the  effects  of  altitude 
and  travel,  and  how  it  af- 
fects a soldier  who  is 
given  a PT  test  at  Fort 
Huachuca  (4500  feet  el- 
evation) two  days  after 
arriving  from  Korea.” 

According  to  John- 
son, Sergeant  Major  of 
the  Army  Richard  Kidd 
and  other  senior  enlisted 
leaders  believe  a soldier 
should  be  able  to  walk 
off  a plane  and  pass  a PT 
test,  even  if  that  soldier 
is  coming  from  Korea 
and  deplaning  in  Alaska. 
Command  Sergeant  Ma- 
jor Johnson  agrees. 

“The  thing  we  need  to 
stress  with  our  soldiers 
and  what  you  need  to 
understand  is  when  this 
comes  into  effect  — and 
it  will  come  into  effect 
— the  idea  is  to  pass  the 
test,”  he  explained. 

“Pass  the  test,  get  enrolled  in  the 
school  and  then,  as  you’re  given  the 
test  again  throughout  the  course, 
try  to  improve  your  score.” 

Johnson  also  said  most  junior 
soldiers  never  get  any  feedback 
from  their  NCOICs;  when  they  do, 
it’s  usually  all  negative.  This  is  an 
Army- wide  problem. 

“We  talk  to  our  soldiers  about 
the  negative  things  and  our  soldiers 
are  beginning  to  believe  that  on  the 
enlisted  side  of  the  house  it  is  a zero 
defects  environment,”  he  said.  “In 
other  words,  we  do  not  tolerate  fail- 
ure.” 

Johnson  said  this  emphasis  on 
zero  defects  concerns  top  NCO 
leaders;  they  don't  want  to  create 


Sgt.  1st  Class  Adrian  Pinn,  500th  Ml 
Brigade,  and  Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Art 
Johnson  left  their  boots  at  the  door  of  the 
new  barracks  at  Camp  Zama,  Japan. 

(Photo  by  Pfc.  Stephanie  Thomas) 

an  atmosphere  in  which  soldiers 
are  not  allowed  to  make  honest 
mistakes. 

“I  had  a young  soldier  that  was 
in  the  Primary  Leadership  Devel- 
opment Course,  a good  soldier, 
who  had  to  score  37  push-ups  to 
pass  the  APFT,  but  only  did  35 
correctly.  But,  while  in  the  sit-up 
line,  he  took  his  pencil  and  erased 
the  push-up  score  and,  after  finish- 
ing his  sit-ups,  returned  to  the  push- 
up line,”  Johnson  explained.  “This 
was  a diagnostic  test  and  there  was 
no  requirement  to  pass  it  to  enroll 
in  the  course.  We  have  ingrained 
in  our  soldiers  that  failure  is  unac- 
ceptable. After  sitting  down  and 
talking  to  that  soldier,  that’s  ex- 
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Supporting  the  Warfighter 

Puzzle  Solution 


Rt:  Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Art 
Johnson  talked  with  soldiers  at 
Camp  Zama's  dining  facility. 

(Photo  by  500th  Ml  Bde) 

actly  what  came  across  to  me.  We 
have  got  to  be  more  positive  and 
less  negative.  Build  the  soldier’s 
self-confidence  and  confidence  in 
the  equipment.  A soldier  can  make 
an  honest  mistake  and  still  have  a 
career.  We  learn  by  our  mistakes, 
but  don’t  repeat  them.” 

Soldiers  are  finding  out  that  be- 
ing overweight  can  affect  their  ca- 
reers drastically.  It  can  stop  selec- 
tion for  promotion  and  prevent  you 
from  entering  any  NCOES  school. 

According  to  Johnson,  border- 
line soldiers  should  pay  close  at- 
tention to  their  weight  prior  to  at- 
tending NCOES  schools  because 
their  careers  are  on  the  line.  First 
line  supervisors  need  to  counsel 
these  soldiers  so  they  understand 
their  situation. 

“Schools  are  turning  soldiers 
away  for  being  over  bodyfat,”  he 
explained.  “The  standard  says  if 
you  show  up  and  you  tape  over, 
you  leave.  They  don’t  tell  you  to 
go  run  around  the  building  and 
come  back  tomorrow,  or  go  sit  in 
the  sauna  for  an  hour  or  two  and 
come  back.  If  you  tape  over  on 
your  one  chance,  then  you’re  leav- 
ing.” Using  common  sense  might 
be  a good  idea  before  sending  a 
soldier  to  school.  If  the  individual 
doesn’t  meet  the  standards,  simply 
stating  that  the  soldier  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  to  attend  at 
this  time  would  be  smart. 

“Soldiers  who  do  not  meet 
weight  standards  at  an  NCOES 


school  could  have  this  happen  to 
them.  If  you’re  on  the  promotion 
list  and  you  are  dismissed,  you’re 
coming  off  the  promotion  list  and 
it’s  going  to  show  in  your  records 
that  you  received  an  academic  re- 
port which  shows  ‘relieved  for  not 
meeting  the  standards’.  If  this  hap- 
pens, the  odds  are  you  will  see  a 
QMP  on  the  next  DA  board.” 
After  his  discussion  with  the 
NCOICs,  Johnson  went  to  the 
award-winning  Camp  Zama  dining 
facility  where  he  ate,  talked  and 
shared  stories  with  the  Pacific  Van- 
guard soldiers.  After  lunch,  the 
INSCOM  command  sergeant  ma- 
jor got  a first-hand  look  at  the  sol- 
diers’ current  living  quarters,  as 
well  as  the  new  ones  they  will 
move  into  during  the  first  part  of 
’95. 


Before  entering  the  new  bar- 
racks, however,  Johnson  got  a 
chance  to  experience  Japanese  cul- 
ture as  he  had  to  walk  through  the 
soldiers’  new  living  quarters  in 
Japanese  house  shoes!  He  thought 
the  new  barracks  were  exceptional 
and  would  help  keep  the  soldiers’ 
morale  high. 

Johnson’s  visit  provided  the 
brigade’s  senior  NCOs  with  an  ex- 
cellent learning  opportunity,  yet 
they  weren’t  the  only  beneficiaries. 

Each  of  the  brigade’s  soldiers  en- 
joyed meeting  and  talking  with  an 
individual  considered  by  most  to 
be  “a  soldier’s  command  sergeant 
major.”  ^ 

Staff  Sergeant  Don  Moore  is  a 
public  affairs  NCO  at  the  500th  MI 
Brigade. 
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Army  News  Overwatch 


Higher  Authority  needed  for 

‘expedite’  passports  and  visas 

Requests  for  official  Defense  Department  pass- 
ports required  in  less  that  30  days  — termed  “expe- 
dites” — and  walk-through  visas  must  now  be  signed 
by  general  officers  or  senior  executive  service  equiva- 
lents. 

Applying  to  all  military  branches,  the  policy  aims 
to  reduce  the  flow  of  expedite  or  walk-through  pass- 
port and  walkthrough  visa  requests,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Service  Center  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
DoD’s  executive  agent  for  passports  and  visas. 

The  change  affects  all  official  passport  and  visa 
requests  processed  within  the  continental  United 
States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  Guam.  It  also 
applies  to  dependent  no-fee  passports  — that  require 
visas  — for  the  same  geographic  areas. 

Expedite  and  walk-through  requests  have  become 
the  rule,  not  the  exception,  escalating  processing  to 
unmanageable  proportions,”  said  Col.  Donald  C.  Cook 
Jr.,  USASCAF  commander. 

Requests  generated  at  installations  with  no  gen- 
eral officer  or  SES  equivalent  may  be  signed  by  the 
installation  commander  but  must  explain  the  absence 
of  a general  or  SES  signature,  Cook  said. 

“We  recognize  the  military’s  emerging  role  for 
peacekeeping  throughout  the  world  and  the  need  for 
travel  in  support  of  that  mission. 

“However,”  Cook  said,  “travelers  must  plan  ahead 
and  commence  passport  and  visa  application  process- 
ing as  soon  as  they  are  notified  of  the  foreign  travel.” 
(Army  News  Service) 

$928  Million  in  GI  Dividends 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  will  pay 
$928.2  million  in  1995  to  veterans  holding  active  divi- 
dend-earning government  life  insurance  policies.  Divi- 
dends range  from  $230  to  $581  and  vary  according  to 
a veteran’s  age,  type  of  insurance  and  policy  duration. 
The  dividend-earning  government  policies  were  issued 
between  1917  and  1956.  Automatic  payouts  will  be 
credited  on  policy  anniversary  dates.  The  current 
Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insurance  plan  covering  ac- 
tive duty  members  and  reservists  does  not  pay  divi- 
dends. Policyholders  do  not  need  to  file  any  applica- 
tions. Questions?  Call  the  VA  at  1-800-699-8477. 
(American  Forces  Information  Service) 

Veterans  Benefits 

There  are  two  types  of  benefits  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs — disability  compensation, 
and  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation,  widely 
known  as  DIC. 


Veterans  are  entitled  to  disability  compensation 
if  they  are  disabled  by  an  injury  or  illness  that  occurred 
while  in  the  service.  For  example,  Persion  Gulf  veter- 
ans may  be  eligible  for  disability  compensation  if  they 
suffer  chronic  disabilities  resulting  from  undiagnosed 
illnesses.  DIC  goes  monthly  to  an  eligible  surviving 
spouse  and  children  of  a veteran  whose  death  resulted 
from  a service-connected  disability.  In  some  cases, 
eligibility  may  extend  to  parents  of  a veteran  who  died 
resulting  from  a service-connected  disability.  For 
forms  and  more  information,  visit  the  nearest  regional 
VA  office  or  call  1-800-827-1000.  (American  Forces 
Information  Service) 

Recruiting  to  rise  in  FY  1996 

With  the  end  of  the  drawdown  in  sight,  defense 
officials  are  increasing  recruiting  efforts  to  shape  the 
country’s  armed  forces. 

Faced  with  an  active  force  recruiting  goal  of 
191,000  this  year,  DoD  budgeted  $1 .42  billion  in  1996 
and  $1.45  billion  in  1997.  These  funds  pay  for  adver- 
tising, recruiter  compensation,  recruiting  support  ac- 
tivities, bonuses  and  education  incentives. 

“Our  recruiting  requirements  are  not  staying  the 
same — they  are  going  up,”  said  Fred  Pang,  assistant 
secretary  of  defense  for  force  management.  “During 
this  period  of  drawdown  we  cut  back  on  recruiting 
and  we’re  now  getting  into  the  position  of  having  a 
stable  force.  That  means  we’re  going  to  bring  in  a few 
more  people  than  we’ve  done  in  the  past.” 

DoD  plans  to  draw  208,000  recruits  in  fiscal  year 
1 996  and  226,000  in  1 997,  while  making  its  final  push 
toward  reducing  existing  force  strength.  Current  pro- 
jections have  DoD  force  strength  dropping  to  1.485 
million  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1 996 — a drop  of 3 8,000 
from  1995  figures.  It’s  also  a 27  percent  personnel 
drop  since  the  drawdown  began  in  1990. 

To  help  the  services  in  their  force  reductions,  DoD 
budgeted  $930  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  for  transi- 
tion assistance  programs.  These  programs  range  from 
maintaining  transition  and  job  assistance  centers  to 
cash  incentives  for  departing  personnel. 

DoD’s  Special  Separation  Benefit  and  Voluntary 
Separation  Incentive  programs  are  again  available  to 
members  who  voluntarily  leave  the  military.  Person- 
nel must  have  six  to  19  years’  service  to  qualify  and 
must  be  in  specific  overstrength  grades  and  skills. 

Payments  for  both  programs  are  based  on  rank  and 
longevity.  The  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  pro- 
gram pays  departing  service  members  in  annual  in- 
crements, while  the  Special  Separation  Benefit  pro- 
vides a lumpsum  payment  on  the  service  members’ 
departure. 

In  addition,  DoD  also  plans  to  continue  early  re- 
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tirement  programs.  These  programs  provide  selected 
service  members  with  between  15  and  20  years’  ser- 
vice the  opportunity  to  retire.  (Sgt.  1st  Class  Stephen 
Barrett,  American  Forces  Information  Service) 

VA  help  for  Persion  Gulf  War 
veterans  and  family  members 

Persian  Gulf  war  veterans  and  their  families  can 
call  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  toll-free  for 
information  on  available  medical  care  and  other  ben- 
efits. The  toll-free  information  line  is  1-800-PGW- 
VETS  (1-800-749-8387). 

Persian  Gulf  war  benefit  specialists  staff  the 
helpline,  headquartered  at  a new  Persian  Gulf  Infor- 
mation Center  in  St.  Louis.  They  are  available  week- 
days from  7:30  a.m.  to  8:30  p.m.,  Central  time.  The 
helpline  includes  a series  of  recorded  messages  en- 
abling callers  to  obtain  information  24-hours-a-day. 

The  helpline  is  part  of  a comprehensive  outreach 
program  established  to  assist  Persian  Gulf  veterans. 
The  Veterans  Benefits  Act  of  1994  called  for  the 
helpline  and  a newsletter  with  information  on  research 
on  illnesses  of  Persian  Gulf  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies and  benefits  available  through  VA.  More  than 
39,000  veterans  on  VA’s  Persian  Gulf  registry  receive 
the  newsletter. 

Also,  information  on  VA  benefits,  medical  care 
and  research,  including  assistance  for  Persian  Gulf  vet- 
erans, is  available  on  an  electronic  bulletin  board  sys- 
tem. Callers  with  a personal  computer  that  includes  a 
modem  and  a communications  package  can  access  VA- 
ONLINE.  The  toll-free  number  is  1-800-US1VETS 
(1-800-871-8387). 

Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  Jesse  Brown  said 
the  VA  will  review  claims  previously  filed  by  those 
who  believe  they  were  exposed  to  an  environmental 
hazard  while  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  theater.  He 
advised  veterans  to  file  claims  if  they  believe  they  are 
entitled  to  benefits.  (American  Forces  Information 
Service ) 

Overseas  personnel  to  receive  earned 
income  tax  credit  in  1995 

DoD  officials  estimate  15,000  service  members 
stationed  overseas  may  qualify  for  an  up  to  $2,500 
earned  income  tax  credit  in  1995.  Service  members 
will  be  able  to  claim  the  credit  next  year  on  their  tax 
year  1995  returns.  One  provision  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  passed  by  Congress  in  De- 
cember, extends  the  earned  income  tax  credit  to  ac- 
tive duty  personnel  assigned  overseas. 

The  earned  income  tax  credit  is  based  on  individual 
income  and  the  number  of  qualifying  children  living 


with  the  taxpayer(s)  for  more  than  six  months  of  the 
year.  If  the  credit  involves  foster  children,  they  must 
live  with  the  taxpayer  the  entire  year. 

Officials  said  military  personnel  claiming  the 
credit  must  include  some  otherwise  nontaxable 
income  in  computing  earned  income.  This  includes 
basic  quarters  and  subsistence  allowances  and  pay  ex- 
cluded from  taxable  income  due  to  service  in  a com- 
bat zone.  Variable  housing  and  station  allowances  are 
not  part  of  earned  income. 

IRS  Publication  596,  Earned  Income  Credit,  ex- 
plains the  credit.  For  a free  copy  of  this  and  other  pub- 
lications, call  toll-free  1-800-8293676  or  write  to:  IRS, 
Forms  Distribution  Center,  PO  Box  25866,  Richmond, 
VA  23289. 

(By  Sgt.  1st  Class  Stephen  Barrett,  American 
Forces  Information  Service) 

RIF  employees  get  head  start 

Federal  employees  who  may  lose  their  jobs  in  a 
reduction-in-force  can  get  a six-month  head  start  on 
job  hunting  or  retraining  under  new  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  rules. 

Agencies  will  be  permitted  to  issue  a “Certificate 
of  Expected  Separation”  to  employees  likely  to  be 
separated  by  a RIF  within  six  months.  Only  potential 
RIFed  employees  with  limited  job  prospects  qualify 
for  the  certificate. 

The  certification  will  qualify  employees  for  ad- 
vanced registration  in  retraining  or  placement  assis- 
tance programs  such  as  DoD’s  Priority  Placement  Pro- 
gram and  OPM’s  Interagency  Placement  Program. 

It  will  also  provide  the  opportunity  to  receive 
counseling,  testing  and  other  support.  Through  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  the  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor provides  funding  for  various  types  of  retraining 
and  readjustment  assistance  to  displaced  workers,  such 
as  counseling,  testing,  placement  assistance  and  other 
support  activities. 

Employees  can  download  sample  certification  let- 
ters from  the  RIF/Downsizing  forum  of  OPM’s 
MainStreet  electronic  bulletin  board  on  1-202-606- 
4800.  (American  Forces  Information  Service) 

Free  benefit  books  for  federal 
employees 

Federal  employees  can  obtain  a free  guide,  “The 
‘Ins’  and  ‘Outs’  of  Your  Federal  Benefits.  The  40- 
page  booklet  includes  chapters  on  salaries,  leave  ben- 
efits, health  and  life  insurance  programs,  labor-man- 
agement relations,  retirement,  buyouts,  reductions-in- 
force,  resumes  and  relocation  benefits. 

The  book,  courtesy  of  Public  Employees 
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Roundtable  and  its  corporate  forum,  also  has  a chart 
to  help  federal  employees  determine  their  retirement 
income  requirements. 

For  a copy,  dial  toll-free  1-800-442-6654.  (Ameri- 
can Forces  Information  Service) 

Supreme  Court  overturns  ban 

A 6-to-3  Supreme  Court  decision  Feb.  22  struck 
down  the  honorarium  ban  imposed  on  lower-ranking 
federal  workers. 

The  justices  ruled  executive  branch  workers  be- 
low GS-16  have  a constitutional  right  to  be  paid  for 
writing  and  speaking  outside  their  jobs.  However,  the 
court  let  stand  the  ban  for  high-level  government  offi- 
cials, judges  and  members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs. 

Government  ethics  officials  were  still  determining 
how  the  court  decision  affects  military  officers. 

(Evelyn  D.  Harris,  American  Forces  Information  Ser- 
vice) 


Info  superhighway  still  needs  clearance 

Get  clearance  for  information  in  electronic  form 
the  same  as  for  hard  copy.  That’s  what  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  John  Deutch  reminded  the  department 
in  a recent  memo. 

He  acknowledged  DoD,  like  other  federal  agen- 
cies and  private  companies,  has  quick  and  easy  elec- 
tronic ways  to  communicate  with  the  general  public. 
He  mentioned  electronic  bulletin  boards  and  the  growth 
of  the  Internet  system  as  part  of  the  huge  available 
worldwide  network. 

But  even  with  the  Clinton  administration’s  theme 
of  openness  in  government,  Deutch  wants  DoD  to  en- 
sure the  proper  review  and  clearance  of  information 
on  electronic  systems,  whether  it’s  placed  on  a “pub- 
licly accessible  computer  server  or  in  response  to  elec- 
tronic mail  queries  from  the  general  public.” 
(American  Forces  Information  Service) 


Reach  out  and  pay  for  800  numbers 


By  Evelyn  D.  Harris 

f you  think  “toll  free”  and  “800  number”  mean 
the  same,  beware.  A 1992  rule  change  made  it 
legal  for  companies  to  charge  consum- 
ers for  certain  800  calls,  according  to  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  officials. 
Furthermore,  while  customers  can  block  900 
number  calls,  they  cannot  block  800  calls. 

The  1992  Telephone  Disclosure  and  Dis- 
pute Resolution  Act  said  900  numbers  should 
be  the  prime  means  of  access  to  telephone 
information  and  entertainment  services. 
However,  it  allowed  companies  to  bill  for 
certain  800  entertainment  and  information 
calls  if  callers  “presubscribed”  to  receive  the 
service. 

According  to  FCC’s  Mary  Romano,  com- 
plaints concerning  companies’  abuses  of  this 
privilege  led  the  FCC  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  two  government 
agencies  regulating  the  telephone 
industry,  to  strengthen  consumer 
protections  in  rules  effective  Nov. 

1,  1994. 

Complaints  involved  callers  to 
800  numbers  who  were  switched 
to  900  numbers  or  international  numbers  without  be- 
ing informed  of  the  charges,  sometimes  as  high  as 
$4.99  a minute.  The  companies  billed  (possibly  un- 


wary) individuals  and  businesses  for  calls  made  from 
their  phones  to  sex,  dating  service  and  psychic  advice 
lines,  according  to  FTC  officials. 

Before  making  the  rules,  FTC  brought  charges 
against  two  dozen  companies  for  unfair  practices 
involving  pay-per-call  services.  One  company  in- 
volved, American  TelNet,  was  the  first  prosecuted 
under  the  new  rules.  American  TelNet  agreed  to  a 
consent  decree  settlement  with  FTC  to  set  up  1- 
800-460-0307  as  a free  number  so  consumers  can 
claim  a refund  or  credit,  said  FTC’s  Bonnie  Jansen. 
The  new  rules  prohibit  an  information  pro- 
vider from  billing  for  an  800  call  unless  the 
v customer  pays  with  a credit  card  (which 
gives  consumers  important  billing  error 
dispute  resolution  rights)  or  unless  a le- 
gally competent  adult  establishes  a 
presubscription  arrangement  in  writ- 
ing. This  agreement  must  spell  out 
the  provider’s  name  and  address, 
its  rates  (flat  fee  or  per  minute, 
and  how  much  per  minute)  and 
tell  customers  where  to  complain 
I about  billing  errors. 

The  rules  generally  prohibit  companies 
from  placing  collect  return  calls  to  800  number 
callers.  In  addition,  companies  cannot  direct  pay- 
per-call  services  to  children  under  12  unless  they  are 
educational  services  directed  to  school  study  areas. 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Public  Affairs  Soldiers 


"Be  a part  of  the  training  taking  place... " 


By  Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Art  Johnson 

ecently  I had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  pub- 
1-^  lie  affairs  office  representatives  from  each 

X Vof  our  major  subordinate  commands  during 
their  conference  held  here  at  INSCOM.  I understand 
it  was  a great  conference  and  much  was  accomplished. 
I want  to  focus  this  article  on 
public  affairs  soldiers. 

As  most  of  you  know,  your 
unit  public  affairs  office  rep- 
resentatives are  very  impor- 
tant to  your  command.  They 
are  a media  to  tell  the  unit, 

Army,  and  soldiers’  stories. 

In  my  travels,  I have  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  nu- 
merous soldiers  on  a variety 
of  subjects  that  could  be  in- 
cluded in  your  units’  journals. 
office  reps  ever  approach  me. 
interview  officials  who  visit  your  unit.  Do  not  allow 
great  soldiers  such  as  the  sergeant  major  of  the  Army 
to  visit  your  unit  without  getting  an  interview  with 
him.  He  is  a wealth  of  knowledge  on  what’s  going  on 
in  our  Army. 

Take  the  opportunity  to  spend  time  with  the 
INSCOM  commander  during  his  visit.  Get  his  view 
of  where  INSCOM  is  headed,  and  what  he  thinks  is 
important  for  everyone  to  know.  Be  proactive  and 


Very  few  public  affairs 
Part  nf  vnnr  inh  is  tn 


take  accurate  notes.  Very  few  individuals  like  to  be 
interviewed,  but  if  you  prepare  yourself  for  the  inter- 
view and  provide  the  interviewee  with  questions  prior 


"Always  look  like  a soldier. " 


to  the  interview,  everything  will  go  well.  There  is  more 
to  being  a unit  public  affairs  soldier  than  following 
someone  around  taking  pictures  as  they  visit  your  unit. 

Let  me  share  some  helpful  hints  that  will  go  a long 
way  as  you  do  your  job.  Always  look  like  a soldier. 
Never  visit  training  unless  you  dress  in  the  same  uni- 
form as  those  training.  Wear  a helmet,  load-bearing 
equipment,  and  battle  dress  uniforms  if  that  is  what 
the  soldiers  training  are  wearing.  Never  show  up  in 
the  field  riding  in  the  unit  sedan  wearing  the  class  B 
uniform  to  write  an  article.  Be  a part  of  the  training 
taking  place.  Lastly,  take  pride  in  yourself,  your  unit 
and  your  public  affairs  mission.  Work  to  make  your 
publication  the  best  in  INSCOM. 

Share  stories  with  the  INSCOM  Journal,  make  it  a 
point  to  send  at  least  one  article  per  month  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal.  Soldiers  like  to  see  and  hear  their 
story.  Tell  it  to  all  of  us.  I look  forward  to  reading 
about  what  is  happening  in  your  units. 

The  next  time  I visit  your  unit,  I’ll  be  waiting  for 
you  to  interview  me. 

t 


(800  Numbers  continued  from  page  32) 


Services  directed  to  children  under  18  must  state  pa- 
rental permission  is  necessary  to  make  the  call. 
Jansen  advised  consumers  who  believe  they  have 


INSCOM  soldiers  and  civilians  should  look  for  tip- 
offs  that  an  800  call  may  not  be  free.  If  the  number 
offers  services  such  as  “adult”  talk  lines,  dating,  horo- 
scopes or  psychic  readings,  you  may  end  up  paying 
for  it.  International  prefixes  such  as  “809”  or  “011” 
are  also  tip-offs  for  pay-per-call  lines. 


been  billed  wrongly  for  800-number  calls  to  dispute 
the  charges. 

“Follow  the  instructions  included  with  your  billing 
statement  for  disputes,”  she  said.  “Call  or  write  your 
local  or  long-distance  telephone  company  or,  in  some 


cases,  the  independent  firm  that  provides  billing  ser- 
vices. To  be  protected  you  must  notify  the  company 
listed  on  your  bill  within  60  days  after  the  first  state- 
ment containing  the  error  was  sent.” 

Consumers  can  also  report  problems  with  telephone 
information  or  entertainment  services  to  the  National 
Fraud  Information  Center,  a private  organization.  Call 
toll-free  1-800-876-7060.  It  is  open  9 a.m.  to  5:30  p.m., 
Eastern  Time,  Monday  through  Friday.  The  center  will 
also  report  complaints  to  the  national  Telemarketing 
Complaint  System  operated  by  FTC  and  state  attor- 
neys general. 

Mrs.  Harris  works  for  American  Forces  Informa- 
tion Service. 
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Clearances:  Up  close  and  personal 

Time  consuming  and  expensive  to  obtain  and  maintain,  a security  clearance  is  a must 
in  our  business;  you  can  speed  the  process  by  knowing  the  rules 


By  Spec.  Cherise  Richardson 

Some  of  us  have  them,  some  of 
us  are  waiting  for  them,  and  some 
of  us  just  wonder  what  the  big  deal 
is.  Anyone  that  has  ever  had  to  ap- 
ply for  a security  clearance  knows 
there  is  a lot  of  paperwork  and  an 
even  longer  wait  involved.  Secu- 
rity clearances  provide  access  to 
classified  material/information  on 
a need  to  know  basis.  The  differ- 
ent levels  of  clearance  are  Confi- 
dential, Secret,  and  Top  Secret/ 
SCI  (Sensitive  Compartmented  In- 
formation). 

Initial  clearances 

The  Army  Regulation  AR  380- 
67  establishes  procedures  and  poli- 
cies pertaining  to  security  clear- 
ances. Initial  clearances  are  done 
for  soldiers  and  civilians  who  have 
never  held  a clearance.  To  start  the 
process,  you  must  complete  DD 
Form  398  (Personnel  Security 
Questionnaire),  DD  Form  1879 
(DoD  Request  for  Personnel  Secu- 
rity Investigation),  FD  258  (Finger- 
print Card),  and  DD  Form  398-2 
(National  Agency  Questionnaire)  if 
you  are  married. 

An  initial  clearance  takes  an  av- 
erage of  176  days  to  complete. 
Your  security  clearance  processing 
time  can  be  delayed  if  you  provide 
incorrect  information,  or  incom- 
plete forms,  or  if  investigators  find 
derogatory  information  during  an 
investigation.  Derogatory  informa- 
tion (depending  upon  the  severity) 
can  result  in  your  clearance  being 
denied. 

Anyone  who  does  not  hold  a se- 
curity clearance  is  known  as  “un- 
cleared” or  a “red  badger,"  and  is 
not  allowed  to  work  with  or  around 
classified  information. 

According  to  Mr.  Luther  D. 
Lowrie,  Chief,  Personnel  Security, 


Headquarters,  INSCOM  processes 
approximately  50  to  60  initial 
clearances  in  a year,  at  a cost  of 
nearly  $1,760  per  person. 


Clearance  Updates 
Once  you  have  obtained  a clear- 
ance, it  is  valid  for  five  years  if 
there  is  no  break  in  federal  service 
exceeding  24  months.  At  the  four 
year-and-six-month  mark,  you 
must  update  your  clearance.  It  is 
your  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
clearance  updates  are  submitted  on 
time.  Your  activity’s  security  man- 
ager will  be  notified  of  any  clear- 
ances needing  to  be  updated,  who 
will  then  notify  you. 

To  update  your  clearance,  you 
prepare  the  same  forms  as  for  an 
initial  clearance,  except  for  the  FD 
258  Finger  Print  Card. 

If  you  are  planning  to  leave  the 
federal  government  or  retire  from 
federal  service  within  one  year  and 
your  security  clearance  is  going  to 
expire,  you  are  not  required  to  sub- 


mit a five  year  update.  Your  secu- 
rity clearance  remains  valid  until 
you  retire  or  leave  federal  service. 
If  you  do  submit  an  update,  the 
Defense  Investigative  Service  will 
cancel  the  investigation  upon  de- 
termining that  you  are  leaving  fed- 
eral service. 

It  costs  about  $ 1 ,000  to  update  a 
security  clearance,  and  takes  nearly 
163  days  to  complete. 

Lost  or  Revoked  Clearances 

While  updating  your  clearance 
in  a timely  matter  is  very  impor- 
tant, it  is  rare  that  a clearance  is 
revoked  because  of  late  submission 
of  an  update,  but  it  can  happen  (de- 
pending upon  how  much  time  has 
lapsed). 

Derogatory  information  can  also 
cause  a clearance  to  be  revoked. 
Commanders  can  suspend  access 
to  sensitive  material/information 
and  recommend  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Central  Clearance  Facility  (CCF) 
that  a clearance  be  revoked.  All 
requests  for  revocation  must  be  jus- 
tified in  writing.  When  this  is  done, 
the  soldier  or  civilian  will  be  re- 
moved from  that  duty  position. 
After  an  investigation  is  com- 
pleted, the  case  is  forwarded  to 
CCF  for  adjudication.  The  indi- 
vidual has  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain and  provide  information. 
CCF  will  make  the  final  determi- 
nation to  allow  the  individual  to 
retain  or  lose  a security  clearance. 

While  the  cost  of  getting  a clear- 
ance is  expensive  and  time  con- 
suming, it  is  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  government.  It  ensures  only 
people  who  deserve  a clearance 
obtain  one  and  keep  it. 

f 

Spec.  Cherise  Richardson  is  a 
stringer  for  the  INSCOM  Journal. 
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Calendar  of  Events 

May  1995 

Asian-Pacific  Islander  Heritage  Month 
Family  Support  Month 

1 May  Day 

1 U-2  Incident,  35th  Anniversary 

1 -7  Childcare  Awareness  Week 

2 Berlin  Surrenders,  50th  Anniversary 

2 INSCOM  OPSEC  Day 

8 VE  Day,  50th  Anniversary 
1 2 Military  Spouse  Day 

14  Mother’s  Day 

20  Armed  Forces  Day 

29  Memorial  Day  (Federal  Holiday) 


June  1995 

National  Patriots  Month 
Cancer  in  the  Sun  Month 


5-11 

National  Safe  Boating  Week 

6 

D-Day  Anniversay,  Operation  Overlord 

11-17 

Flag  Week 

14 

Flag  Day 

14 

Army’s  220th  Birthday 

18 

Father’s  Day 

21 

Battle  of  Okinawa  ended,  1945 

1995 


June 

1 2 3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

July 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

August 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

September 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

October 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

November 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

December 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

1996 

January 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

February 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

March 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20  21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27  28 

29 

30 

31 

April 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

May 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

: 23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29  30 

31 
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COMMANDER 

USA  INSCOM 

ATTN  IAPA 

8825  BEULAH  STREET 

FORT  BELVOIR  VA  22060-5246 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 


3 1262  09681  5518 


FIRST  CLASS  MAIL 
U.S.  POSTAGE  PAIE 
AT  SOUTHERN  MD 
PERMIT  NO  1237 


Supporting  the  Warfighter 


ti  ■■■ 

r:,t 

if  N 


Words  may  be  read  straight  across,  backward,  up,  down  or  diagonally. 
The  solution  is  on  page  29. 


FOCUS 

BRIGADE 

SPLITBASED 

TAILORED 

RESERVES 

EXERCISES 

MULTIDISCIPLINED 

TERRESTRIAL 

COLLECTION 


FAMILY 

TIERED 

COMMAND 

CORPS 

TACTICAL 

SUPPORT 

FTX 

FIELD 

WORLDWIDE 


ANALYSIS 

QUALITYOFLIFE 

ASSETS 

LEADERSHIP 

DIVISION 

TECHNICAL 

DEPLOYABLE 

INTELLIGENCE 

SITUATIONAL 


SATELLITE 

JOINT 

CAPTURED 

MONEY 

LANDLINE 

PROFESSIONAL 

BATTALION 

LOWINTENSITY 

PORTABLE 


BATTLEFIELDEYES 

WARFIGHTERS 

COMMUNICATIONS 

MISSION 

CHAINOFCONCERN 

AUTOMATED 

MOBILE 


